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re The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
i or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. Holy Bibles. 
- Unity in Ethics. Brotherhood. 
The Soul. The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
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at the same time. 


Special Bargains Every MONDAY and THURSDAY. 
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| The Lowest Prices. 
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Time Pieces, Art Bits. You will not be Its Languages 


in doubt as to an appropriate Wedding ex 
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Early Translations of the Pentateuch 
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It is made from the purest cow’s milk, sterilized and digested. 
Should be obtained and used always fresh. 
The genuine prepared only by DR, M. G. DADIRRIAN, 
Laboratory and Office: 8S30 Langley Ave., Ohicago. 


Telephone, Oakland 563. For sale by leading druggists. PAPER COVER, 38 PAGES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
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editorial 


For another week at least the editor of 
Unity and the editor of Zhe Reform Advocate 
practically vacate their editorial chairs in 
the interest of the Liberal Congress, the 
stenographic report of which, thanks to the 
energy of our enterprising publishers, is 
given through our columns to the public. 
Matters particularly related to our respective 
columns and interesting chiefly to our indi- 
vidual readers can well lie over in the inter- 
est of this larger cause which it is the com- 
mon purpose of these papers to advance. It 
may be that still another issue will be ne- 
cessary to complete the report, after which 
the entire report will be issued in convenient 
pamphlet form and offered to the public on 
terms noticed elsewhere. We appeal to the 
constituents of both papers to help us spread 
this pamphlet far and wide in one way or 
another. Twenty thousand copies ought to 
be distributed as the advance courier of this 
new movement which proposes to economize 
the present liberalizing forces, to greatly 
augment them by wise organization of the 
scattered representatives throughout our 
country. Let those who can, order them 
in quantities and send them where they will 
do the most good, or, not knowing where to 
send them, let them send their money to the 
publishers and they will see that they are 
distributed. Let churches interested order 
them in quantities and distribute them gra- 
tuitously or for a consideration among their 
members. We hope that the provision for 
fellowship members in the proposed By- 
Laws will prove a vital one. It will give 
Opportunity for the solitary liberal thus to 
join the church of the isolated; a dollar a 
year or twenty-five dollars for life will place 
such a one on our rolls, and they will be 
kept in touch with our activities. Are there 
hot already 5,000 people in the United 
States, who have not now any congenial 
Church affiliation, who are ready to enroll 
themselves in this fellowship that seeks to 
advance the church of humanity, whose 
Watchwords are ‘‘Knowledge, Justice, Love 
and Reverence.”’ All contributions or com- 
Munications looking in this direction should 


be made to the general secretary, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, 175 Dearborn Street. 
JENKIN LLoyD JONEs. 


Emit G. HIRSCH. 
—--> 


THE artistic are invited to note the action 
of the congress in regard toa seal. Designs 
for the same are invited by the committee. 
The pay will be glory. 

—+ o> 

A PRIVATE letter from our good friend E. 
P. Powell, says: ‘*The congress fulfilled 
my hopes and more, vastly more. Best of 
all was the love of one for another. Ihe 
largeness of soul as well as of enterprise. 
My admiration for thenew men I found is a 
distinct addition to my already existing honor 
and love for your fraternity out there.’ 


—> 2 > 
THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL has 


the following thoughtful comment on the 
congress: 


The launching of this congress into the religious world 
is a practical illustration of what the Springfield Republi- 
can said last week: ‘‘In spite of all the obstructive efforts 
of theologasters and dogmatists, traditionalists and eccle- 
siastics, to keep them apart and blind their eyes to the 
relations of things, men are surely finding out what is 
important and what non-important, are steadily eliminat- 
ng the non-essentials, and coming to an appreciation of 
the life-giving essentials of faith. And this is a process 
of coming together, of broadening sympathy and closer 
fellowship between earnest souls who are thus surely com- 
ing into that unity of the spirit which is the only union 
worth striving for.’ 

+ 

THE most appreciative reference to our 
Liberal Congress which has yet appeared in 
the daily press of Chicago, is that contained 
in an editorial in the Zzmes, which we quote 
below: 

The Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, which closed 
its four days’ session yesterday after perfecting a permanent 
organization, is one of the significant signs of the times and 
will take its place among the great movements in the re- 
ligious world of the nineteenthcentury, The congress was 
not the outgrowth of a transient impulse, but of processes 
which have gone on with the world’s evolution and which 
have influenced the life and conduct of all faiths, conserva- 
tive and liberal alike. The universal expression of this in- 
fluence was the World’s Parliament of Religions, whose very 
character made other than abstract results impossible, yet 
whose inspiring unity and leveling power is and forever 
must be felt by every church participating. 

But the Liberal Congress has given distinct form and 
definite purpose to the future work of the liberal bodies who 
have therein united. The basis of union is itself a promise 
of the practical working out of the plans which have been 
made for it. The basis is not theological nor doctrinal, but 
sociological and educational. 
no creed, no theories. 


The congress has no ritual, 
It is organized for work in the up- 
lifting of humanity, in the spread of the gospel of fellow- 
ship among all men, believing that in the working out of 
the ‘‘great law and life of love’’ is to be found the highest 
and best religion, the profoundest and most acceptable 
service toGod. The influence of sucha force at work in the 
fields of religious, social, educational, and industrial thought 
and action may not be overestimated, and it only requires 
that the congress shall do well the work upon which it has 
entered to make it one of the most powerful agencies for 
good ever formed. 

The congress disarmed that old-time criticism that liber- 
alism and negativism are synonymous. No orthodox faith 
may lay claim to surer foundations than those upon which 


—_ 


| 


the congress squarely placed itself. And in no congress 
could there be more of true devotedness than characterized 
the deliberations of the one which has just closed. Deeply 
spiritual and profoundly religious throughout they were, 
and the most sensitive soul in orthodoxy could have found 
nothing in them of evil. 

It was a gathering of big-brained, great-hearted men and 
women come together for the world’s uplifting. It has 
marked out for itself a work in entire keeping with the spirit 
of the times. That workis in no sense inimical to any other 
whose mission is man’s welfare. 


It is organized to build, 
not to destroy. 


It merits the cordial sympathy and support 
of all who believe that true religion best expresses itself in 
good deeds. 
—_ © > 
From an editorial in Zhe Christian Register 
on ‘The Liberal Religious Congress” we 
quote the following: 


The meetings were well attended, and marked by a 
spirit of amity, unity and earnestness. It was significant, 
as Showing that the old historic line between Judaism and 
Christianity offered no barrier to fellowship, that the meet- 
ing was held in Sinai Temple; and that Rabbi Hirsch was 
one of the earnest promoters of the congress. 

This gathering was not at all unique in the fact that so 
many representatives of different religious organizations 
were present on the same platform, and speaking with har- 
monious faith and hope. Such a spectacle has already 
been familiar many years, and has been again and again 
illustrated at the Free Religious meetings. The significant 
thing is rather that these representatives of different reli- 
gious organizations were animated by a common faith, and 
were seeking common lines of association and action. It 
was not ameeting to illustrate independence, which has 
been the general attribute of Free Religious gatherings, 
but a meeting to secure union. 


—~+ + 


THE following note from Zhe Parish Visitor, 
edited by Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, of San 
Francisco, shows how lively an interest is 
felt on the Pacific Slope in the Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. The resolution 
referred to was duly received and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

A resolution drawn up by the pastor of this church and 
signed by Mrs. Sprague and Rev. Florence Kolloch (Uni- 
versalist) has been sent to the business committee of the 
Liberal Religious Congress before mentioned, asking that 
an organization be formed to be known as the Parliament 
Church, whose object shall be to emphasize the great truths 
in all systems of religion, and apply the same to the eleva- 
tion of human life. 

It is asked that this organization attempt an aggressive 
extension work, asking all liberal churches to contribute 
funds and all liberal ministers to contribute influence and 
time, that every town and village throughout the United 
States may have some sort of service broader than any de- 
nomination. It is a sublime mistake to attempt to extend 
Unitarianésm or Universalzsw or any ism. What should be 
attempted is to awake every community to a consciousness 
of its own best religious ideas and establish a service where 
those may be expressed and cultivated. The best work of 
the Unitarian Church has been to correct theological error. 
But the work needed now is to correct personal and social 
errors of conduct. After the Congress of Religions in Chi- 
cago, and that in this city, it ought to be impossible to build 
another merely denominational church, and when thought- 
ful people arouse to a consciousness that the purpose of a 
church is to make life more rich and souls more worthy, 
not to teach any creed, then denominationalism will be 
through its career. The time iscoming. Let us help it. 


rr Ome 


CoMPLETE report of the Liberal Religious Societies’ Con- 
gress, in pamphlet form, 25 cents each. Liberal discount 
on orders of 50 or over, Bloch & Newman, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Publishers. 
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UNITY 


June 7, 1894 


THE FIRST 


AMERICAN CONGRESS - 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES, 


HELD IN CHICAGO, AT SINAI TEMPLE. 


22, 23, 24, 25, 1894. 


MAY 
Wednesday, May 23. 
(Continued ). 


The highest representatives of Liberal 
thought are not a few obscure persons, of 
whom scholars and thinkers know nothing, 
men who have written books which serve only 
to reveal their own unfitness for the work, 
or whose utterances at conventions have 
simply furnished newspaper reporters mat- 
ter with which to amuse the public; but they 
are men and women like Humboldt, Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, Tyndall; like Spencer 
Mill and Martineau; like Buckle, Grote, 
Lecky; like George Eliot, Emerson, Fiske, 
Higginson, and a hostof others whose 
ability and scholarship, and whose known 
liberal views give them a _ representative 
character that none can dispute. The ad- 
vanced Liberal thinkers of this age are im- 
pressed with the importance of positive con- 
structive work in the domain of science, his- 
tory, art, fiction, and social reform, as well 
as in that of theological belief; and they are 
devoting their energies to their respective 
provinces with splendid results. Their con- 
tributions to the world’s knowledge are do- 
ing more perhaps to modify creeds and per- 
manently advance rational views pertaining 
to religion than all other influences com- 
bined. Their work is constantly diffusing 
and strengthening Liberal thought, which is 
affecting our whole intellectual, moral and 
social life. Much of this work is being done 
by those outside all church organizations— 
by unorganized Liberals. What their re- 
lation will be to the church in the future de- 
pends chiefly upon the attitude of the church 
toward them and the work which they are 
doing, individually, in scientific investiga- 
tion and in social and religious reform. Of 
the attitude of the churches represented in 
this congress there is no doubt, of course. 

For one, after having worked fora quar- 
ter of a century for independent thought and 
rational Liberal views, with the churches 
and the clergy generally in opposition, I 
now most cordially accept the invitation to 
work in co operation with representatives of 
churches and other societies for the advance- 
ment of what we all holdin common—not Lib- 
eralism, but liberalreligiousthought. To all 
the Liberal clergymen and laymen, and to all 
others who are neither clergymen nor lay- 
men, connected with this congress, I offer 
my congratulations upon the favorable out- 
look, and pledge my hearty co-operation in 
carrying on the good work so auspiciously 
inaugurated. 


At the evening session the first paper was 


one prepared by Mrs. Bertha Stern, and 
read by Dr. Hirsch. 


THE DIGNITY OF CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Bertha Stern, Chicago. 


The fanatic cried, ‘‘Souls must be saved, 
others must see as we see.” Sincere, but 
illogical. Against the very teaching, ‘‘To 


lead gently,’’ persecution was born. If 


argument prevail not, then to bodily force, 
scourge, exile, and the dungeon. 


Fanaticism is comparatively no more. 
But it has left in its trail the lingering pre- 
judice of today. Civilization’s intelligence 
recognizes the people’s rights in religions, 
and it tolerates. America particularly may 
be instanced. But, on the golden ladder of 
her high-mindedness there are still more 
steps to climb ere that broad-mindedness is 
reached which promotes brotherhood. 


Though in our country prejudice is above 
doing harm to the body, it isless lenient to the 
sensibilities. It adjures the party sometimes 
from the back, sometimes at hide-and-seek, 
and then again more openly and more boldly 
attacks. At work among children when at 
play; among men when the playground is the 
social world. Hardships and cruelties are not 
dealt the body, but stings are inflicted to the 
moral and to the mental life. And such may be 
often as hard to bear, because there are sen- 
Sitive minds, pure natures, and refined 
thought among us, too. Children are mocked 
by children, and, more is the shame, some- 
times by grown folks. The defenceless 


child, the harmless little fellow brother—to | 


hurt him so! Some of our children learn 
too, at home, that we are all brothers and 
sisters. The outside world tears from the 
heart this sentiment and home lesson. 

The playmate jeers him. He wishes to 
hurt the feelings of a fellow creature. And 
how often he gets that dig ‘‘Sheeny.”” To 
be attacked thus is most unwarrantable. 

To hurt is the intention of the aggressor, 
and the child feels it. He is helpless, tamed, 
because he knows little or nothing of his 
people’s history, unable to discriminate if 
the contempt is deserved. How can he 
defend his place in the world oftoday, which 
points out their failings, forgetful that they 
were begotten of misery and persecutions. 
The child is suffused with blushes, and 
knows not why. The mannerisms which so 
often mark the Jew grew out of the unwhole- 
someness of Brother against Brother. Who 
is lenient to thistruth? Whotreats it kindly? 
Manners are so often the blunderous outer 
self, the unconscious self. Abuses, hiding, 
illiberality, do not bud into an exquisiteness 
of the outer self. Thrown together in hordes, 
allowed no proper abodes, struggling to gain 
a livelihood, with no open field, but the 
earnestness of the moment—was not a soilto 
grow courtly flowers. Would we think of 
calling a person devoid of modesty, who, 
when flames surround him, oblivious to the 
gaze of the onlookers, rushes unclothed, nay 
nude, tosave himself? Unlike opportunities, 
a tortured mind, an outraged self, such 
flames surround the Jew. Oblivious to 
everything else, manners were unclothed, 
and anudity of gentility was the result. 
rises into gentility through those graces of 
mind which are the complement of happy 
conditions, a quiet of body gained through 
the quiet mind, 

Whereas virtues are often the complement 
of trial and of woe, they are the highest in 
man, and flourish e’en without the gracious- 
ness of gentility. The Jew’s steadiness of 
purpose, patience, temperance, love of home, 
may be quoted to illustrate that, though 
losing in gentility, they gained in virtues. 
Mannerisms, then, are not race conditions. 
Jews are Caucasians, and progress and ret- 
rograde only as such. Manners do not 
always indicate the inner self, they are more 
often the body and less the soul, a man’s 
character. 

Returning to the child, a feeling akin to 
shame deprives him of his self poise; he 
blushes unwarrantably. He cannot longer 
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be with others his natural sweet self. [p 
his own little way he suffers. Unconsciously 
he becomes clannish. He seeks his own, 
those who will not hurt him. Out of such 
attacks, boy to boy, often indeed, flourishes 
that clannishness of which Jews are just] 
accused. If that first little ache to the chilq 
were only appreciated, how many mothers 
and fathers would foster broad-mindednesg, 
would make their children’s cradle song, 
Brother love Brother. 


Prejudice annihilates that love. It jg 
awfulinits seeming littleness. It is a cop. 
tagious mental ailment, its complications are 
fatal to the ideal in creation, God’s dearest 
command, Love one another. To manhood 
grown, prejudice still directs the Jew, stil] 
judges him. Any miserable attribute of 
some one Jew, it endows another Jew with, 
forgetting them as individuals. Are all Jews 
alike? Are Gentiles all alike? One Gentile 
full of evil, therefore all Gentiles full of evil? 
Our character arithmetic subtracts, adds, 
and divides us in the same way. And here 
it is that we are bounden to defend ourselves; 
and that we can do so, is owing to a forcible 
truth, applicable to all mankind, that char. 
acter stamps and is the individual; belongs 
indivisibly to but one man; one man’s propt 
erty, his absolute and his alone. It cannot 
be approached collectively. It is the char- 
of that which heis, that which he has made 
himself. He has created this being; it isa 


proprietorship that knows no partners, can 
have no accomplices. 


It is illogical to judge people collectively. 
Character is the sum of choices made bythe 
person, to be or not to be, to do or not to 
do; a distinct entity brought into being by 
the possessor; the home of his vices, the 
home of his virtues. The same mother, the 
same father, sameness in disposition, same- 
ness in circumstances, in religion, etc., and 
yet, because the dignity to will is allowed 
man, a new personality of individuality is 
created. Out of the same material to build, 
distinct characters are formed and molded. 
By this power to will, man is what he makes 
himself. Disposition and circumstances are 
man’s bondages, but the willis the goddess 
of liberty, leading men out of the slavery of 
circumstances and out of the slavery of dis- 
position, into the land of freedom—char- 
acter. Goethe says most truly, ‘‘Man is 
free, and though in chains he be born.’’ To 
steal or not to steal, to lie or to be truth- 
ful—what is practiced, that establishes the 
principled and the unprincipled mind, dis- 
tinguishes the individual. Character is a 
necklace of individuality; on it are strung 
vices and virtues. To all creatures of will 
belong, I can, I must, I shall, I will. I will 
creates a new life, the soul progressed, a 
personality—character. Prejudice slights 
virtues, it feeds on what it seeks. When 
prejudice is judge, justice nods and sleeps. 
Intellect does not possess the merits of indi- 
viduality, man having not created it. Intel- 
lect is found, for it is strewn on the earth 
for man to discover and to gather; it com- 
poses man’s common sense and his philoso- 
phy, the mental blocks helpful towards the 
building of character. Cunning is an intel- 
lectual resource, it is skill deprived of its 
fragrance. It is a boon from heave, 
whereby the individual, contending against 
unequal forces that surround him, can pro- 
tect himself. Persecution drove Jews to 
seek this defense, to the shelter of this in- 
tellectual fortress during bombardment. 
Imbibed’ through necessity, liken oppor- 
tunities and it will revert into its proper 
sphere—skill. Cunning is not character 
when the will has no choice, when the will is 


| not free, but an intellectual self-preserva- 
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tion. Circumstances, dispositions, intellect 
are not of man’s own making. Intellect is 


gathered knowledge. 


Disposition, the impulses, the natural self, 
man’s physical, mental self; circumstances, 
the ebb and flow of times, places and things— 
they are the materials out of which we spin 
and weave character. Man is privileged to 
make another self, privileged to make an- 
other being within his being. And this new 
being —how probable, how likely, how it ap- 
peals to the reason, that this new being is 
that progressive self, Man’s Immortal Self. 
Here made and here embodied for a time, to 
then take its flight into that other world. 
Disposition is the heritage of parents unto 
children, and it starts us in this world. 
Character starts usin the next. But dispo- 
sition sinks into insignificance compared with 
character. For the possessor of a character 
is responsible for it, he has made it. He 
visits upon himself his own personality in 
the world to come. We find thena high pur- 
pose in weal andin woe, in laughter and in 
tears, a purpose in existence here, a purpose 
in struggling, a purpose intmials. It lies in 
such fulfillment. The mystery that sor- 
rounds us solves itself. Progression pro- 
claims itsélf. Character is the Holy Spirit 
begotten by man. It lives after this life is 
over. It is above everything in its impor- 
tance, in its pre-eminence. Prejudice isa 
form of hypnotism, the medium, our fore- 
fathers’ suggestions. Hypnotism 1s proof of 
inactive brain function, Activity of con- 
science and of intellect are the giants that 
unchain the slaves of mind, fixed ideas. 

Only then, can wisdom and goodness shed 
their glory, and only out of their splendor can 
burst forth love for our fellowmen—Univer- 
sality of Brotherhood. 


Rev. John Faville, who was unable to be 
present the previous evening, then delivered 
the following address: 7 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF CO-OPERATION 
STANDPOINT OF 


FROM THE 
HIGHER ORTHODOXY. 
By Rev. John Faville, Pastor First Congregational 
Church, Appleton, Wis. 

Brethren: They tell us that we have one- 
hundred and forty-three religious denomina- 
tions in our country. That we have the 
privilege of belonging to forty-two distinct 
religious families, ‘that we may become 
seventeen kinds of a Methodist, sixteen kinds 
of a Lutheran, thirteen kinds of a Baptist, 
twelve kinds of a Presbyterian or Mennonite, 
seven kinds of a Catholic, six kinds of an 
Adventist, and no man yet knoweth how 
many kinds of a Congregationalist! No 
wonder we sing of the ‘‘land of the free and 
the home of the brave,’’ when a man can in- 
dulge in one-hundred and forty-three kinds 
of religious liberty and can show his courage 
by starting a new sect any hour. 

And yet some are questioning whether 
these factsinclude real religious freedom or 
the best tvpe of courage. We are here to 
ask if there may not be a better way than to 
Multiply religious sects and magnify our 
religious differences? Whether the plan of 
concentration and co-operation, rather than 
division and isolation, may not now be our 
duty and privilege. It is with great pleas- 
ure that I respond to the invitation to join 
in this discussion, and speak of the possi- 
bilities of co-operation from the standpoint 
of what I choose to call ‘‘The Higher Ortho- 
doxy.” I do not mean by that, however, 
merely the orthodoxy of the Congregational 
Churches. In fact-it is a little uncertain at 
this meeting just what that orthodoxy is. | 
love, though, with all my heart, thespirit and 
41m and method of this branch of the 


church, and believe I shall say what will be 
in essential accord with its progressive and 
receptive spirit. 

Dr. Carroll, in his introduction to ‘‘The 
Religious Forces of the United States,”’ 
gives four causes for our divisions: 1. Con- 
troversies over doctrine. 2. Controversies 
over administration or discipline, 3. Con- 
troversies over moral questions. 4. Con- 
troversies of a personal character. But 
these are rather results. The real cause is 
an idea that we have put to the front. 
While prejudice, conceit, bigotry, intoler- 
ance, have been factors in these schisms— 
for the church cannot be wholly exempt 
from the evil that is in the world—the sup- 
posed true foundation that we have builded 
on 1S love of truth. Loyalty tothe truth 
is the first article in the creed that leads to 
a genuine religious controversy, and the first 
plank in the platform on which a genuine 
sect is built. Whether we begin our ec- 
clesiastical housekeeping under doctrinal, 
governmental, moral or personal conditions, 
what we feed on is this conviction that we 
not only have truth others have not, but that 
it would be treachery not to defend it and 
spread it at all cost. And this idea has not 
been the possession of any class of sects, 
liberal or orthodox. The old-two-seed.-in- 
the-spirit predestinarian Baptist and_ the 
most liberal Unitarian, the bluest Presby- 
terian and the blankest agnostic may differ 
radically as to the supposed truth they love, 
but they all agree that they must love the 
truth. No matter what division or apparent 
disorders come to the religious community, 
no matter how much business methods are 
violated or common sense forsaken or the 
fraternal spirit forgotten, these must be sub- 
ordinated to this greater end. So we have at 
times rolled these denominations as a sweet 
morsel under our religious tongues, we have 
waged ecclesiastical wars with prayer and 
praise, because we have said, These will 
reveal the truth and thus advance humanity. 
And there is considerable merit in this 
claim. Most of these sects have made some 
contribution to some phase of some truth. 

But we are now questioning whether we 
have taken the best course either for the 
truth or denominational relations. There is 
a suspicion growing that while to rally or rout 
religious forces under this banner may have 
been the best the past could do, it is not the 
best the present can do. 

With all due respect to the truth, we have 
not done, by using it this way, what we now 
want done if our aim is to help people get 
nearer together. The trouble is not in truth 
or love or loyalty to it, but in the place we 
have allowed it to take in our religious rela- 
tionships. Here is the trouble: Love of 
truth has been put before love of men. We 
have been considering first its needs and de- 
mands and rights in these divisions, when we 
ought to have been considering the needs, the 
rights, the demands of our neighbor. Great 
is the need of the truth, but greater always is 
the need of getting a right bearing toward a 
brother, whoever and wherever he is. This 
is the ‘‘higher orthodoxy,” the ‘‘right opin- 
ion,” the ‘‘true thinking” for every church and 
every person init, for our generation! I do 
not lament the past. 

The mental lethargy or paralysis of the 
church demanded a _ peculiar stimulant. 
The age of controversy was God’s touch on 
the head of the church militant. But we are 
in a new era; a new method of developing re- 
ligious truth; the comparative, rather than the 
controversial, is being ushered in; a new idea 
of man is dawning; a higher orthodoxy on hu- 
man relations is getting into our religious 


creeds. 


‘¢The world,” says Phillips Brooks, ‘‘is not 
a battle field, religion and irreligion on two 
sides: it is a ship at sea, belief and unbelief, 
truth and falsehood within, her strength and 
weakness. And we want, to meet this, not 
an argument but a man.” ‘It isnot somuch 
by argument as by a quiet, candid compari- 
son of views that truth is to be elicited in 
these days.” 

What we then, as 143 religious sects, lib- 
eral and orthodox; what we—as millions of 
professed children of God, radical and conser- 
vative—most need just now is to stop say- 
ing it is our first business to stand by the 
truth and say it 1s our first business to stand 
by our neighbor. Dr. Adler once said the 
truth is strong enough to take care of itself. 
We have been so afraid that it could not do 
this that we have fenced off our ecclesias- 
tical pastures, even at the risk of shutting 
out a good many of our neighbors in doing so. 
But suppose we should try this other way— 
really conclude that it is our first business to 
love men, and let the truth take care of itself; 
suppose the churches should put this as their 
first article of faith and defend it as well as 
as we now do the others; suppose all were 
genuinely converted to this as the /euding idea 
upon religious relationships —what would hap- 
pene 

We should not have the millenium at once, 
but-it would help us in every church problem 
we are trying to solve. 

1. We would love the truth better and find it 
faster. We would not try to minimize our 
thought differences. TVhat’s not the road to 
tolerance or co-operation. Some truth now 
dear to us might not be less precious. My 
Baptist or Episcopal or Unitarian brother 
might keep his supposed truth; we would 
never ask him to yield an opinion till he was 
convinced by reason that it was untrue; but 
this would not keep us apart, for our first 
business now is to love, not convince each 
other. 

2. It would make the basis of divisions differ- 
ent. The logical schism would then be on 
character. Now, when we talk union or co- 
operation, we say, let the seventeen kinds of 
Methodists, and thirteen kinds of Baptists,and 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians, and the liberal 
sects unite with each other, because they 
are the nearest alike on the ¢ruths they hold. 
But we are now working under a new idea; 


fellowship now is on a new principle. The 
old terms, ‘‘Orthodox” and ‘‘Heterodox,”’ 
‘‘Radical” and ‘‘Conservative,’’? might be 


used, but they would not have the old mean- 
ing. Nowthe Catholic withdraws from the 
Lutheran, and the Lutheran from the Bap- 
tist, and the Baptist from the Episcopalian, 
and the Episcopalian from the Unitarian, and 
our separations are neither logical nor sensi- 
ble. We assume certain doctrines on the 
church or God or Christ or man or the future 
are essential or fundamental, and we attempt 
to divide on these; but we make what would 
be ludicrous distinctions, if they were not so 
pitiful. It has long been a mystery to me 
why I should fellowship with a _ Baptist 
brother in a ministerial meeting, and not with 
a Unitarian. It has been a wonder to me, 
why I, a dyed-in-the-wool Armenian, could 
let a Calvinist into my pulpit and not a Uni- 
versalist— that is, if lam really trying to de- 
fend my truth by this process of non-fellow- 
ship, then I ought to keep them all out. 
But suppose we say our first concern as 
churches is to love men. Then my Catholic 
and Lutheran, Unitarian and Episcopalian, 
Jewish and Quaker brethren and I know just 
what to do about co operation or fellowship. 
The old trouble is gone. We can now be 
natural, sensible, useful, fraternal in our 
bearing toward each other. As to what 
would happen to my sect under this new idea 
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as dominant, who knows—who cares? But 
every denomination would come under what 
it most needs, a diviner law of development, 
and there would be plenty of churches; and 
they would be practical. ‘‘If there 1s to be a 
universal church,” says Mr. Stead, ‘it will 
have to be based on a ministry of service — 
and the more practical that service, the more 
insignificant will seem all speculative points 
of theological difference.”’ 

We think now we have done wonders when 
we find in a Dakota town such a notice as 
this: ‘‘After this when the Baptist church- 
bell rings, you may know that there will be 
Methodist services in the Presbyterian 
Church.” But why not have it read, ‘‘And 
a Catholic or Lutheran or Unitarian will 
preach to them,” if that Catholic or Lu- 
theran or Unitarian brother loves God and 
men? Would Christ say, think you, they must 
all wait for a Congregationalist? 

3. We should, on this basis, not forget our 
differences, but we would also recognize our 
These 143 denominations, after 
all, takeinone people. Theologies are many, 
but humanity is one. God has not two ways 
radically different of saving men any more 
than he has two moral standards. There are 
no such hard and fast distinctions of Ortho- 
dox and Liberal, Evangelical and Unevan- 
gelical—as we have often assumed—when 
you get down to the people to really help 
them. They do not work so differently in the 
little or larger churches ina community, when 
they try to train a child, or help a needy per 
son, or start a new life in the soul. God did 
not make you rational and me non-rational or 
irrational. There are great laws of the soul 
life as fixed as gravitation. Love will dis- 
cover these and make the most of them in all 
work to be done. 

4. And this would make us use each other 
more. One business of the church 1s to help 
others help themselves, to utilize the ma- 
terial it has within the circle of its influence. 


likenesses. 


The old barbarian idea that foreigners are 
to be banished or imprisoned, which is now 
outgrown in the civilized state, still lingers in 
this way in the average church. We say the 
‘outsider’ must do nothing. Wesay, ‘*Come 
and hear us, come and be converted;”’ but we 
do not say often enough, ‘‘Come and help us 
In every way in which youare willing to help. 
It is not a question whether you are a Quaker 
or Methodist, Swedenborgian or Presbyterian, 
Unitarian or Episcopalian. Do you care for 
your neighbor? Then there 1s work for you 
in this church.” 

Every village church must come to this po- 
sition. The possibilities of co-operation on 
this basis are unlimited, and the Orthodox 
church that does not welcome the help of the 
Liberal people, and the Liberal church that 
does not welcome the help of the Orthodox 
people, and the Christian church that has no 
use for the outsider, ought all of them to have 
a millstone around their necks and a deep-sea 
burial. 


Brethren, all this I know ts trite to say and 
may seem impractical, but we are in no Uto- 
pian dream when we try to get our churches 
to cease dividing in order to show their love 
and loyalty to the truth, and to begin working 
together to show their love and loyalty to men. 
Whatever the past needed of separations, the 
church is now in an era when it is to help es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God on earth not by 
controversy but comparison. Not by compe- 
tition but co-operation. 

Thinking is the first thing practical, and we 
must begin to think right on the place of 
truth and the place of love in our problem. 
Evolution claims the birth of the universal 
energy on a higher plane at different periods 
of the earth’s making. Our religious forces 


today need first a new birth into this higher 
plane of love of men. 

The possibilities of co-operation of any 
kind can never be realized without it, and 
‘‘by this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


The CHAIRMAN then introduced the Rev. 
Dr, FLeurer, of the Universalist Church, who 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: 1 find myself 
ina singular position this evening. In fact, 
I don’t know but that Iam plural, When lI 
made myself known to some of my friends 
this noon, they said: ‘*‘We must have you 
speak this evening and take the topic as- 
signed to Dr. Crowe, who will not be here: 
The Divinity of Common Things.” Now, | 
remember that in the earlier lecture days, 
Charles Sumner was appointed to deliver a 
lecture in a town a little way out of Boston, 
and for some reason he was obliged to give 
up his appointment, and the committee se- 
cured Oliver Wendell Holmes, and while 
the doctor was on his way to the place he 
met in the cars one of thecitizens who knew 
him, and he said: ‘*‘Ah, doctor, we are 
ylad that you are to lecture for us tonight 
and take the place of Mr. Sumner. ‘‘The 
doctor said: ‘*‘You are mistaken. I am 
only going to rattle round in _ his place.’’ 
And | am sure [ could only hope to rattle 
round in Dr. Crowe’s place this evening. 

Then, when 1 came into the church this 
evening, they said: ‘*‘You must take the 
placeof Dr. Shutter, who was to speak last 
night about Universalism.” And to use a 
phrase that you Westerners are familiar 
with, | am not a ‘‘rattler’’ at all, and yet, 
I have to be both Dr. Crowe and Dr. Shutter 
this evening, and I am somehow expected 
to combine these topics ‘‘The Divinity of 
Common Things” and _ ‘‘Universalism.”’ 

Well, a minister can do almost anything, 
you know, with his text; and I think these 
are susceptible of being blended. I think 
the type of Universalism, which Dr. Shutter 
would represent here tonight, the most pro- 
nounced and liberal type of that faith—-and 
which I represent also, so Dr. Shutter and | 
are one in that respect [Applause and 
laughter |—recognizes the common order of 
things as divine; that one God lives and 
breathes through all things; that there have 
been no breaks in the continuity of his 
operations; that there have been no 
freaks in his government of this’ world, 
and so all that are in it are divine that 
have received the touch of his fashioning 


hand. 


Now, in the early days of religion, you 
will remember that men had a great rever- 
ence and awe for things that were excep- 
tional. They would find the curious stick, 
and they would bow down to the fetich—or 
a singularly wrought stone—and they would 
say, ‘It is the representation of a God.” And 
they stood in great awe of the earthquake. 
The thunder was God’s voice. Andifa pes- 
tilence swept over a community and laid 
thousands low, they said, ‘‘The gods are 
angry with us. We have not worshiped them 
sufficiently. We must do something to pro- 
pitiate them and secure a Stay of this rage.”’ 
And so the unusual, the exceptional, what 
seemed to them the marvelous, was the 
most striking and spoke to them most of 
divinity. After awhile, not finding enough 
material in these occasional phenomena of 
nature, they went to work to invent marvel- 
ous things, and to callin miracles as a dem- 
onstration of the divine power, and wor- 
shiped the things that they called super- 
natural, But as the ages advanced, as 


thoughtful men have gone on in their way, 
searching more and more into the order of 
things around them, there has come about a 
reverence of the common rather than of the 
exceptional. A man like Mr. Huxley today, 
for instance, takes a piece of chalk that you 
and I would call a very ordinary thing, and 
holds it up before an association of scientists 
and for an hour or more talks about it and 
reads out of it the history of the British Isles, 
Itis no common thing any longer. The 
geologist takes a pebble that you and ] 
might stumble upon and thinkof no acccunt 
or toss aside, and he examines its curiously 
cut sides, and he breaks it and finds the 
material of which it is made, and he reads 
out of that pebble the history of this world, 
[tis no longer a common thing—it is some. 
thing to revere. And so modern science 
especially takes us into the realm of the 
common, into the sunlight and into the air, 
and into the gases that are “around us, 
and tells us the wonders offcreation there. 

Now what we need is thé extension of this 
principle in the directign of religion. In 
tact | think we shall find, if we look closely, 
that a great deal, at least, of our religion 
the most religious of our religion-—-is com- 
mon in its texture, having its root in very or- 
dinary things. Sir John Lubbock, who has 
written a masterly work on ants, you remem- 
ber, in his ‘‘Beauties of Nature’”’ tells us that 
One day in experimenting he had wounded 
an ant-—l think broken its leg——and left it 
upon a board or the earth where he had it, 
and turned aside to some further experi- 
mentation, and all at once he saw other ants 
coming in the direction of this wounded one. 
One of them came very close, and noticed it, 
and then went on his way. By and by an- 
other came, and he touched it with his an- 
tenne, and he found, I suppose, that it did 
not belong to his sect, his division, and he 
went on his way. And after a while a third 
ant came and went up to this wounded 
brother, and what do you think that ant did? 
Well, he took him on his shoulder, as it 
were, and he carried him back to the nest, 
and he nursed that ant. There you Have the 
parable of the Good Samaritan among the 
ants—the common animal life below us, 
where Sir John Lubbock says they are col- 
lected together to the number of five hun- 
dred thousand and have a more orderly gov- 
ernment than we have in our American cities 
of that size--than we have in Chicago, fer 
instance | Laughter], although that is not 
saying much for the ant. | Applause. | 

But if you look into this matter carefully, 
you will find that the things that move us 
most in religion, or having areligious phase, 
are those that touch our lives in their 
simplest relations. You go into a picture 
gallery where you find beautiful Madonnas 
that the artists of mediaval times created. 
They move you with emotion, with reverence. 
Why is it? What is the history of one of 
those Madonnas? Most likely it was the 
face of some peasant woman that an artist 
caught and threw upon the canvas, and 
illuminated it with the inner soul that he 
found there. It is because the mother-sentr- 
ment of tenderness and love and affection !s 
centered in that picture that it excites oul 
admiration and our love. It is because 1t 
appeals to something that 1s in our common 
nature. And if you will go into the Bible 
you will find the same idea. 

I suppose there are ministers in this place 
tonight—perhaps only the Orthodox minis- 
ters who may be here—who if they should 
stand before their congregations next Sunday 
and should take a lily and preach from 1 
instead of a text out of the Bible, some of 
their people might be shocked, and say, 
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‘That is not Gospel, that is not religious 
preaching, thatis not what we came here 
for. That isalecture. That is an essay. 
That is secular.” | Applause.] Yet I have 
heard of a preacher who a good many years 
ago did that same thing. And as he passed 
through the fields he found the lilies grow- 
ing there, and he preached a sermon from 
the text; and he saw the birds flying over 

head, and in that common thing he preached 
a sermon on the protective care. of the 
Heavenly Father. Heloved them all. But 
in this we see the religion of the Common 
that is all around us. Howthis whole con- 
gregation 1s vivified and stirred with the 
life of the divine. He thrills it through and 
through. So, in the history of one, you re- 
member, there was a time when he sat down 
with his disciples and he broke the bread, 
and he said, ‘*‘This do in remembrance of 
me, for thisis my body.” And we read that 
very reverently, and we call it sacred, be- 
cause we say it is in a sacred book. And yet 
there may be a man in your city who shall 
go forth from his homein the morning hour, 
he shall be gone during the whole day at his 
toil, hammering the stone or at work at the 
forge, earning his bread in the sweat of his 
brow, thinking of the dear ones at home who 
wait to welcome himin the evening hour. And 
when his toil is over, he shall take a portion 
of that which he has earned, and on his way 
to the home buy the.loaf of bread, and when 
he reaches that loved home circle, they shall 
gather around the common board, and he 
shall break that bread, and they shall par- 
take of it, and might he not wellsay: ‘‘Take, 
eat; this is my body which is broken for you.”’ 
For literally itis his body. It represents a 
portion of his energy that has been raised to 
that form, and which shall enter into their 
thought, mind and soul; and I say the one 
thing is sacred—the other is _ no less sacred, 
because it is of the divine spirit. [Ap- 
plause.| And only last week I was read- 
ing an account of the terrible storm 
that you have had sweep the lake 
where your city lies, and how a number of 
vessels driven by the wind dragged their an- 
chors and were wrecked in the very presence 
of thousands who were helpless to render 
any aid; and how three imperiled mariners 
upon a raft were in danger of being crushed 
against the sea wall, and that out upon that 
wall a colored man ran, risking his life to 
do so, and threw line after line to those men 
until they were all taken safe to shore. The 
reporters did not tell us his name—which 
might have been done if he had been an 
eminent clergyman [Applause] or a member 
of the Stock Exchange, or an alderman, per- 
haps [Applause ]; but whatever his name is, 
whatever his occupation or the color of his 
skin, I say he was a hero [Applause], and 
that the heroism of that man links him with 
all the heroes who have risked their lives for 
their fellows, [Applause. ] 

And I want to say here tonight, that what 
all this means is that the religion we need to- 
day is that whichsees the divinity of common 
things; which shows us in the ordinary lives 
we live the divineness that is possible; which 
reveals to us in our homes the acts of the 
saints who are moving there, the angels who 
are doing what they may to minister to the 
lives of others, by thestitches that they sew, by 
the tables they spread, by the sympathies 
they give—whatever they may be doing, they 
are divine ministers, and we never shall have 
the right form of religion inthis world until, 
with all the great prophets and the saints of 
olden times, we recognize the divineness of 
“Ommon things [Applause] in the Godlike- 
hess of all human love and truth and justice 
and faithfulness, wherever we may find them 
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in the human soul, whatever its creed or its 
name or its clime. 

And now l have been Crowe [Laughter 
and applause], and pardon me if | for a few 
moments am Dr. Shutter. And I want to 
put these two together and to show you that 
all this impliesthe immanence of the divine 
nature, For | believe ina God whois a uni- 
versal, and not a partial God; who is big 
enough to be God of the whole universe | Ap 
plause |, who never was shut up to one portion 
of our earth and made special revelations 
there, and who has not spoken since; but one 
who has been speaking 1n every prophet who 
has told thetruth, whether it has been mathe- 
matical or scientific, religious or philosoph- 
ical; and who is speaking thus today and 
who inspires every noble thought that lifts 
men heavenward. I believe, and! think the 
religion we need should emphasize the 
thought, that we can worship intelligently no 
God whose intelligence must be impeached 
by assuming that it was necessary for him to 
resort to miracles in order to repair some 
mistake that he had made, or introduce a 
feature in his government where, in conse- 
quence of an oversight, something had not 
been accomplished that ought to be brought 
about. I cannot worshipsucha God as that. 
I do not stand here to represent a denomi- 
nation that can worship such a God as that. 
We must have a God who breathes through 
all things, one God, one law, towards which 
the whole creation lives, who, divine in him- 
self, is divine in allthat is true and good and 


loyalin man. [Applause. | 
THE CHAIRMAN then introduced Mr. Na- 
GARKER of India, who spoke as _ follows: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 


inspiring impulse given to American thought 
and life by that phenomenal Congress of the 
Religions of the World has been acting in 
the midst of the American Republic since its 
closing days, and the present Congress is 
nothing but a faint re-echo and reflection of 
the same august body, the celebration of 
which was seen by this city of Chicago. 
It is fitting that the various bodies of free 
religionists in the United States have taken 
to heart a very important task—the task of 
uniting and unifying the stray forces of 
Liberal religious thought in your own 
country. Since the close of the parliament 
I have had the rare privilege and the honor 
of traveling over the western half of your 
vast continent of the United States, and I 
say this with a peculiar pleasure and the 
highest gratification, that it has been my 
privilege to have traveled within the last 
nine months as few even of your own Amer- 
ican citizens have ever done. Within the 
last nine months I| have seen, I have felt, I 
have experienced as perhaps no countryman 
of mine ever did before, that in the midst of 
the United States there are vast and mo- 
mentous forces—the forces of free religious 
thought. They are scattered over the vast 
extent of the American Republic, and there- 
fore Isay it once more, that it is only fitting, 
it is only meet and proper that the advocates 
and the friends of free religious thought have 
taken this opportunity to unite and unify 
these forces into one grand heterogeneous 
force. 

You have heard last night, and you have 
heard tonight, also, several worthy brethren 
of mine—I call them brethren because they 
really are so to me—you have heard these 
brethren of mine, and yours also, from vari- 
ous standpoints, and I do not wish to make 
any encroachments on the time of the 
brother who has the principal address of 
this evening, but still I cannot help saying 
that the cause of free religious thought in 
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the United States is in fact but the cause of 

universal theism, the religion of the Brahmo 

Somaj, of which I profess to be a humble 

follower and a humble believer. You have 

heard addresses made from various stand- 

points—the Independent, the Unitarian, the 

Universalist, the Ethical Culture’ stand- 

points—1 must say that the Brahmo Somaj 

does not rest on any point like these, The 

religion of the Brahmo Somaj does not stand 

on asingle point. It is based on the broad 

and universal basis of a universal religion, 

and, therefore, the cause of free religious 

thought in the United States is, I say most 

emphatically, nothing moreor less than the 

cause of the Brahmo Somajin India. You 

have heard of the Lrahmo Somaj. You 

have heard of this momentous, most impor- 

tant movement of Indian religious thought, 

and in the course of time I feel convinced 

within myself these two will be linked one 

with the other, the religious thought of the 
United States will, in the near future, exer- 

cise its own influence on the religious 
thought of the Brahmo Somaj, and the reli- 
gious thought of the Brahmo Somaj also will 

exercise, aS it has exercised, its own influ- 
ence on the free religious thought in the 
United States. The work of uniting and 
unification can never end with the free reli- 
gious agencies and associations of the 
United States only. Suffice for the needs 
and the necessities of the present times that 
these forces that are scattered abroad 
throughout the length and the breadth of 
the United States should be fused and 
molded at present into one, but in the course. 
of time you will have to extend this circle of 
union—for union, like charity, may begin at 
home, but it can never end at home. 

In our own movement within the last 
sixty-five years we have tried to unite and 
unify our humble limited forces, On what 
lines have we tried to unite and unify them? 
Perhaps a word indicating our humble ex- 
perience may be a warning—may be a help. 
We found that we could not unite in any 
work unless we were infused, unless we were 
inspired,with a common basis, the basis of a 
common belief—not a creedal belief, not a 
belief necessarily crystalized and fossilized 
into articulate words, but some kind of a be- 
lief that is readily understood, mutually and 
tenaciously believed in by all the members, 
by all the different constituents who seek 
spiritual fellowship; and, therefore, we 
enunciated this belief in three very impor- 
tant ideals: Belief in the existence of God, 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and be- 
lief in the sanctity of the dictates of our 
conscience. God, immortality and con- 
science. These three were the great ideals 
on which we tried to establish the founda- 
tions of our humble union, and we feel, not- 
withstanding the wranglings, the troubles 
and the bickering that we have had in our 
own midst, we feel that we are one—one in 
spirit, if notin body. And I have earnestly 
to place before my brethren-—my much 
revered and venerable brethren of American 
free religious thought, as also before you, 
my brethren and sisters in faith—this humble 
experience of the church of Brahmo Somaj 
in India. Unification is possible only when 
you have a common basis that is founded 
and shaped on truly spiritual principles. 
(Applause.] Philanthropic work, philan- 
thropic activities and agencies are all 
needed, They are all needed today far more 
than they were ever needed before, but still 
all these must have a motive power, and 
that motive power must come from the 
spirit within, infused by the spirit above. 
Therefore, I say it once more emphatically, 


| that unless all the philanthropic, all the edu- 
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cational and industrial, aational and secu- 
lar and otherwise activities are firmly based 
and founded on the realities of the inner 
spirit, inspired by the heavenly God, the 
union will not be permanent, the union will 
not be for the betterment of our race; and I 
know that our brethren here do not need this 
word of warning, and I simply express my 
heartfelt hope and prayer when I say thatin 
the course of time let the universal theistic 
church of India, represented by the Brahmo 
Soma} movement, be wedded in holy wed- 
lock with the free religious movement ush- 
ered into existence in your own American 
commonwealth. 


The CuaAiRMAN introduced Mr. H. D. Gar- 
ABEDYAN, Of Armenia, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—As 

I am nota great speaker ora doctor, Il am 

going to occupy only two minutes and a 

quarter to speak about the two sultans we 

are serving today—one is in Constantinople 
and the other in the city of Washington. All 

people here, they can do and say anything in 

public and private but nobody can interfere 
with them. It is very easy to be a Christian 
in Ame ‘rica, and it is very easy to be a Liberal 
and stay in this temple and stick to Liberalism, 

but it is a very hard thing to be a Christian, 
and still harder to be a Liberal, in the domain 
of the Sultan of Turkey. For that reason. | 
ask my friends to give me two minutes and 
a quarter to speak. All the liberal-minded 
young men of Armenia, under the Turkish 
domain, they have no opportunity to educate 
themselves, and if they have any education at 
all, they have no opportunities to exercise it; 

consequently some of them, they found their 
way across the Atlantic and kiss the statue of 
Liberty, the toes, to receive the wisdom, 
education in every respect, from the source 
of wisdom of this country. So some of us 
came here some years ago and received our 
educations from your institutions of learning, 
from your noble higher thinkers, and returned 
to their homes to discourse and express them- 
selves the liberal ideas to advance the coun- 
try and the nation who are under the Turkish 
government today suffering very much indeed. 
No American man can imagine the sufferings 
of the Armenian people. These people go 
back, and it is most desirable for them to 
carry with them new ideas, and they take 
with them American citizenship papers in 
their hands, that the unspeakable Turk may 
not touch them; but sadly, when the Turk 
heard that the young men _ had received a 
higher education and liberal ideas and returned 
to their country to try and advance their 
country, he complains to the sultan in Wash- 
ington that Armenian young men come to 
America and receive education as students 
and return as American citizens and try to 
engage in sedition, and the President Cleve- 
land—I should say Sultan Cleveland— 
endorses his brother the statement, saying, 
‘‘This complaint is not without foundation,”’ 
and sends a message to the minister in Con- 
stantinople, telling him he can keep all the 
undesirable citizens of America from his 
rights. When the American minister reports 
that, at the dinner-table—at the sultan’s din- 
ner-table—Said Pasha, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, rises on his feet and embraces the 
minister, and kissed him and said he could 
not send any better word to the sultan. They 
call the undesirable citizens your missionaries, 
your teachers you are sending there to evan- 
gelize the Armenians to Christianity. For 
that reason Edward Hale has sent me this 
circular to present to the people in this city, 
to see if I can get some prominent persons’ 
names, to send this petition to the sultan in 


Washington, that he may send his good 
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words to the sultan in Constantinople to pro- 
tect and respect and honor the American 
citizen’s paper and the passport whether he 
who holds it is Armenian, Jew or Gentile. And 
it is your duty to respect your name, not 
mine. Iam an Armenian, and I am the sub- 
ject of his Majesty the Sultan, and even if I 
had American citizenship papers I could not 
vo back, because I am reported to the sultan, 
and as soon as | would go there my head will 
not stay on my body. We have eight hun- 
dred young men today, useful, strong, high 
thinkers, who have been working for their 
nation, and they are imprisoned in the city of 
Constantinople —American citizens who have 
received education at Yale and Princeton and 
other institutions of this country. For that 
reason I cry out like a little baby tied in my 
hands and limbs, and cry to you to honor 
your names. And I would ask the president 
and vice-presidents to sign their names tc 
this first, andthen afterwards whoever carries 
an American name, let them put their names 
down. 


Dr. EMIL 
lows:— 


G. Hirscu then spoke as fol- 


It may be perhaps a good lesson for some 
of the Christians of this countryto learn that 
there are places in this world where it is not 
a pleasure to bea Christian [Applause |; for 
perhaps they might then understand that 
there are places under God’s sun where it is 
nota pleasure to be a Jew. I can’t go to 
Russia, for instance. A passport of America 
will not open the doors forme there. The 
loss is not great for me—it is all the greater 
for Russia. [Applause and laughter.] But 
that is the way our great American Republic 
protects its citizens. Weare all good citi- 
zens before election, and they court us. 
They like the Jews then, but after we have 
put the sultans in, they won't bother his Im- 
perial Majesty in Petersburgh to allow 
such an inoffensive Jew as me into his king- 
dom, if I had some business there. Now, 
for that reason I fee] the shame all the more 
that there are even Christian American citi- 
zens that are for once putinthe same box 
that we Jews are constantly put in. 


But thatis not whatI got up to speak 
about. We haven’t prayed tonight; we 
haven’t sung tonight; we haven’t done any- 
thing religious tonight probably; and lest 
we be charged with coming together without 
doing something religious, some of us have 
struck the expedient of taking upa collection. 
Now please don’t go out. Those that don’t 
want to contribute will goto heaven anyhow. 
We need money and ‘‘big’”’ money, for we 
have big things todo. The expenses of this 
meeting are probably covered. It is not to 


are great things ahead to do, and you know 
and 


lubrication { Laughter], 


up a collection. 
with them may deposit their card 


after the collection. 


bury some old dead bones or dead debts of 
ours that we ask youto contribute; but there 


that no machinery can run perfectly without 
a certain amount of—whatdo you call it— 
unfortunately 
money is occasionally required, even in Lib- 
eral religious movements. Now we shall take 
Those that havenot enough 
——the ush- 
ers are all provided with cards, naming the 
amount which they will be willing to contrib- 
ute. Those who do not feel like speculating 
in futures-in that way can deposit whatever 
they choose in United States currency. 


Small favors are gratefully received and larger 
ones in proportion; and this will rest you, 
too, for the treat which is in store for you 
You will not merely be 
rewarded by the consciousness of having less 
to carry home and having donea good act, 
but you will be rewarded by hearing one 
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whose name is a household word wherever 
Liberal thought has entered.into a home. 


After the collection, Rev. H. M. Simmons, 


of Minneapolis, Minn., read the following 


paper: 
RELIGIOUS UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 
By Kev. Hl. M. Simmons. 


One of the dreams of prophets has been 
that a single religion will some time unite the 
race. Yet both history and nature seem 
against it—and from creation onward we read 
that each advance brings more diversity. 
Uniform nebula is supposed to have divided 
into many worlds. In our world a few simple 
elements have formed hundreds of compounds 
growing ever more complex. In the most 
complex, life came and increased the divers. 
ity— dividing into vegetable and animal, and 
in each of these into male and female and 
forms innumerable. Plants, starting from 
simple cells in the primeval seas, have grown 
ever more varied until the flowering species 
alone are reckoned at over a hundred thou. 
sand. Animals, starting as simply, have 
increased until of insects alone Prof. Riley 
has recently estimated over ten millions of 
species. Among animals, too, the higher the 
life, the more diverse the organs. The lowest 
had neither eye, heart nor head; but through 
the rising scale the parts increased until the 
human body, with its world of nerves and 
brain, becomes the most complex of created 
things. The human race has further divided 
into tribes and nations, with different lan- 
guages and customs, ever more varied indus- 
tries and occupations,and, unlike other genera, 
carries the diversity even to individuals. The 
bees of a hive, or birds of a flock, look nearly 
alike; but of men an observer said the chief 
thing in which they are alike is that all of 
them differ from one another. And the more 
advanced they are, the more they differ. The 
members of a savage tribe show much resem- 
blance; but in civilize d society, even brothers 
differ more than many fish of different genera. 
The human race is hardly so much a genus as 
an infinite procession of persons. In it this 
law of diversity, working from nebula onward, 
has become fulfilled at last in the forms, faces, 
and very voices of innumerable millions, no 
two alike. 

Fulfilled, too, in their spiritual natures. 
Indeed, men’s s feélings differ more than their 
forms, their thoughts more than their faces. 
Two men whom the same coat fits and with 
quite similar features, may be morally as unlike 
as dove and serpent, orseem mentally about as 
far apart as an animal and vegetable. For it 
is in mental life that the diversity is greatest. 
Passions are comparatively few and simple 
the world over, but opinions are 
And the more advanced men are, the more 
diverse their opinions. In the sluggish com- 
munity there is general agreement; but cul- 
ture multiples thoughts and theories of: all 
kinds, and teachers disagree much more than 
their pupils. The wit said the reason Mr. B. 
made up his mind so quickly was that he had 
not much mind to make up; and generally 
the men with most mind see so many ways to 
make it up that they are apt to move slowly. 
As Hawthorne said: ‘It is only one-eyed 
people who love to advise; when a man opens 
both his eyes, he generally sees about as 
many reasons for acting in one way as 10 
another, and quite as many for acting im 
neither.” It was this that moved Ste Beuve 
to write that perhaps the mark of a fine mind 
was ‘‘not to conclude.” Even if it does come 
to a conclusion, it soon changes it; and Pope 
said that every year of a wise man isa cen 
sure of his past, and the one with the short- 


endless. 


| est life lives long enough to laugh at half of 
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it. Hence all the curious opinions that 
humanity shows--from the old English law 
making it a crime to burn coal, down to that 
Arab’s conclusion that Lady Hester Stan- 
hope was insane because she put sugar in her 
coffee. Even in these boasted days of science 
men cannot agree; but the scientists them- 
selves dispute at every session. Not even in 
so vital a field as the medical is,there entire 
unanimity of opinion, and the doctors cannot 
agree whether the man _ has cholera, or what 
to give him if he has, or how much; but one 
prescribes large doses, and another dilu- 
tions about as infinitesimal as if he should 
drop a pill in one end of Lake Michigan and 
treat the patient from the other; and while some 
people think disease to be almost the chief 
end of man, others teach that there is no 
such thing as disease at all. So with social 
troubles; each school has some panacea 
which others think pernicious, and many 
think that all are, and that the true cure is to 
let alone. D. A. Wells says that in a con- 
eressional inquiry concerning business de- 
pression ‘‘the causes assigned by the various 
witnesses Were comprised under no less than 
one hundred and eighty heads,” and that ‘‘an 
almost equal diversity of opinion” was found 
by a British commission. Often, too, the 
opinions are most contradictory. The pro- 
tectionist and free-trader are apt to think 
each other fools, and it sometimes takes a 
high degree of grace to keep them from say- 
ing so. Even about events in their midst 
men differ, and often after hearing testimony 
for weeks they cannot agree whether the 
prisonor is guilty; still less certainty can 
there be about distant events, and it 1s said 
that Sir Walter Raleigh after trying in vain 
to learn the facts about a dog-fight just end- 
ing in front of his house, went back with 
much less assurance to resume his work upon 
his ‘*History of the World.” History is only 
guesswork, and those who know most of it, 
say so. The school-girl’s essay may settle 
Cesar’s or Napoleon’s case very clearly. But 
Motley said history could not be written; and 
Taine, the most thorough student of the 
French Revolution, after writing three vol- 
umes, begins the fourth with the confession 
that he has not yet been able to determine 
any great principles, except that ‘modern 
society is a vast and complicated thing.”’ 
Hence scholars must differ on historic ques- 
tions, especially ancient ones. Who Buddha 
was, whether Homer was one man or twenty, 
when Zoroaster lived, or whether he ever 
lived at all—onall suchtopics the world 
can never hope to agree. 

Can it then agree on those religious topics 
which combine such obscure historic ques- 
tions with more obscure metaphysical and 
theological ones? Think how little men 
agree even in physical vision. No two men 
sce the same things in a journey; but each 
selects what interests him and overlooks all 
else, seeing in an infinite world only the little 
picture which his personality frames. Even 
in looking at the same thing they do it with 
different eyes, and while one may distinguish 
forty shades of blue, the other may be unable 
to tell blue from crimson. Will such men 
agree in religion? As Dr. Holmes says:— 


Why should we look one common faith to find, 
When one in every score is color blind? 

If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better in the things not seen? 


or; to change a line in the lesson from 


Browning’s doctors:— 


You're sick, that’s sure—they say. 
- Sick of what? They disagree. 
’Tis the brain—thinks Dr. A. 

’Tis the heart—holds Dr, B. 
The liver, my, life I’d lay! 

The lungs! The lights! Ah me! 
So ignorant of man’s whole 
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Of bodily organs plain to see! 
Ilow can men then but disagree 
About what’s under lock and key— 
The soul? 


And how they have disagreed about the 
soul—ranging from the idea that it 1s a sort 
of secretion from the brain, to the idea that 
it is aspark from Deity; from the opinion 
that mindis only matter, to the opinion that 
matter is itself mind, and the further one 
that mind and matter are both illusions and 
thought only the thin dream of a dream! 
Still more do they differ about the soul of 
the world. Here opinions have ranged from 
the belief in good gods to be invoked, to that 
in. bad ones to be driven away; from the 
notions of that Nepaul king who blew his 
idols in pieces with cannon for not answering 
his prayers, to the faithin gods governing all 
things so well that prayers to them is imper- 
tinence; from polytheism with its millions of 
gods and motley fancies about them, to 
atheism protesting against the idea of any 
god whatsoever. 

Even monotheism brought no more agree- 
ment about its one God, but has ranged from 
the belief that he had human appetites and 
passions to the belief that he had not even 
personality; and the people calling him 
Jehovah have seen little but impiety in those 
calling him Jove or Brahma. Nor could even 
those who called him Jehovah agree among 
themselves; but Israelites, Christians and 
Mohammedans have hated each other in his 
name. Christians long thought it their reli- 
gious duty to persecute the nation which had 
given them their very Scripture and Mes- 
siah; and you remember Disraeli’s caustic 
sentence telling how the Hebrew had been 
treated by the ‘‘ungrateful Europe that owes 
to hiin the best part of its laws, a fine por- 
tion of its literature, all its religion.” 
These three divisions of Jehovah’s worship- 
ers had their subdivisions too. Not even 
the troubles of Israel could keep them 
united, but sects have arisen among them, 
Still more have arisen among Mohamme.- 
dans; and Palgrave tells of the Arabian 
preacher he heard describing the seventy- 
two Moslem sects, and declaring that sev- 
enty-one of them—all except his own—were 
destined to eternal fire. 


Nor did Christians escape this tendency; 
but even while teaching that their Lord left 
his highest blessing upon peace-makers and 
ordained a religion of love, they quarreled 
about his nature and at length killed each 
otherin his name, The diversities began 
among the very apostles; and in one epistle 
Paul censures Peter,andin another herebukes 
the growing divisions of the church and 
urges them allto ‘‘think the same thing.”’ 
But thislaw of life which we have traced 
was against it, and they could not think the 
same thing if they thought at all. The di- 
visions went on, especially in the activity of 
Greek thought, and the church ‘soon con- 
tained more sects than Christ left disciples. 
In the second century Ireneus madea long 
list of them, and they soon outgrew his list. 
The Gnostis Christians alone, in Gibbon’s 
words, ‘‘imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sects.” In the fourth 
century, among the many divisions of ‘the 
church were the Montanists, Marcionites, 
Novatians, Valentinians, Paulists, Docetes, 
Donatists, Ebionites, Sabellians, Athanasi- 
‘ans, Arians; and among the Arians alone 
eighteen sub-sects afterward arose. In the 
fifth century the variations had gone so far 
that Hilary wrote, ‘‘Every year, nay, every 
month we make new creeds,” and ‘‘there 
are as many doctrines among Christians as 
there are individual inclinations.” So natur- 
ally did this great law of diversity work in the 


a 


church, so long as intellect remained active. 

With the so-called ‘‘dark ages,’’ it was of 
course checked, and fora time there was 
comparative uniformity of belief, especially 
inthe Western church. But with the re- 
naissance of life and revival of thought, the 
diversities grew again. Heresy after heresy 
arose, andat length came Protestantism 
deeply divided from both the Roman and 
the Greek church. Each of these three 
branches had also their subdivisions, The 
Greek church could not prevent the rise of 
sects in Russia and elsewhere. Even in the 
Roman church, with all its power and 
solidity, Molinists and Jansenists and other 
divisions arose; and where they did not, di- 
versities did, and have brought there a vast 
range of religious opinion today. 


Protestantism, however,seemed to have se- 
cured itself against division by taking for its 
guide a book wherein the word of God was 
written so clearly that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err. But Protes- 
tants soon found that they differed more, with 
this word to unite them, than they ever had 
before. Some dwelt upon one passage; and 
some upon another. They read in the Bible 
only what they wanted, and found all that 
they wanted, even in texts that did not con- 
tain it, and sometimes in those that contra- 
dicted it. Hence they reached the most di- 
verse doctrines: baptism by sprinkling, bap- 
tism by immersion, infant baptism, adult 
baptism and no baptism at all; the keeping 
of Sunday, the keeping of Saturday and the 
keeping of no day at all; universal salvation 
and almost universal perdition. For Wm. 
Godwin said that the Calvinists taught the 
eternalpunishment of ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of the human race, and that then the 
Sandemanians came and taught the same fate 
for ninety-nine one-hundredths of the Calvin- 
ists. Even this wasa more hopeful doctrine 
than some found; and the Christian Register 
not long since noticed a new American publi- 
cation, written with evident sincerity, and 
showing that from the whole United States, 
up to this date, only four souls had been 
saved, of whom—if I may be allowed to tell 
it to a Chicago audience— not one had lived 
west of Indiana. So by skilful selection of 
texts, or by such a distortion of texts as 
Dean Swift satirized in his story, the most 
opposite meanings have been found in the 
Bible, often in the same passage, and some- 
times by the sameman. A clergyman of my 
Own acquaintance, for instance, after long 
using the first chapter of Genesis to prove 
the utter absurdity of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, has published a book showing that this 
is the very doctrine which that chapter has 
been teaching for 3,000 years so clearly as to 
make the evolutionists seem quite stupid in 
not having found it out before. And per. 
haps even such books are outdone by one 
which was reviewed not long ago inthe Sce- 
entific American, and which showed that the 
book of Job was a wonderful prophecy of the 
nineteenth century, and that the leviathan 
and behemoth there portrayed were nothing 
lessthan our steamers andrailway trains. Nor 
do we need such exceptional illustrations, 
after Mr. Moody has delighted thousands by 
tracing his ‘‘scarlet thread’”’ through every 
page of the Bible, and by showing that the 
sacrifice of Christ to cover the sinsof man- 
kind was especially prefigured by the ani- 
mals slain in Eden tocover Adam and Eve 
with those coats of skin. So easy is it fora 
resolute thinker to find whatsoever he wants 
in any book ever written. 


And so, notwithstanding the Bible, the 
Protestant sects multiplied. As early as 
1645, an English writer enumerated 176 dif- 
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ferent shades of belief that must be opposed. 
For not even an established church can 
check this tendency. That of England 
divides into high, low and broad, and out- 
side of it 143 sects were enumerated by the 
Saturday Review twenty years ago. A 
suggestive list they made. It con- 
tained twelve different kinds of Baptists: 
Calvinistic Baptists, General Baptists and 
General Baptists New Connection, Old Bap- 
tists and Particular Baptists, Presbyterian 
Baptists, Scotch Baptists, Seventh Day 
Baptists, Strict Baptists, Union Baptists, 
Unitarian Baptists and Baptized Believers. 
The Methodists had done better, and showed 
thirteen kinds—and may have more now. 
For sects have since increased in [England, 
anda late magazine article, after giving a 
list of a hundred, adds that this is probably 
only about one third of them. Indeed, in 
looking over a recent Whittaker’s almanac, | 
found a longer list, so long that though I be- 
gan conscientiously tocount them, I stopped, 
fearing thatif I finished | might not have 
time to write my sermon. And the same 
tendency has been seen in this country. 
Notice our ‘late census bulletins with their 
tables of sects and subdivisions—-among 
them even the little body of Mennonites 
divided into twelve branches. Some sects 
seem to be moving toward the state of that 
storied one which, by repeated divisions, 
had been reduced to two members, each of 
whom was beginning to suspect the other of 
heresy. And where the divisions do not go 
so far, the diversities do—so that even in 
the great and harmonious denominations it 
would be hard to find two members quite 
agreeing in their religious opinions. Most 
of us are much like the French woman who 
marveled that she never met any one else 
exactly correct in all conclusions. 

For we cannot escape this law of diver- 
sity. It will be fulfilled in religion as in the 
race, in our creeds as in our faces. In reli- 
gion as in life, the lower orders may be 
grouped in genera and species, true to their 
denominational types; but the higher di- 
verge from the type, lke men, and even 
while keeping its name become persons, 


each forming his own opinions. Agree, 
says the church; differ, answers nature; 
and which order will win, we know. Diver- 


sity will stay and increase. 

But diversity is only half the truth; and 
while tracing it we have also been seeing 
the other half, unity. For we have seen 
that these diversities are not mere facts, but 
connected by common origin, like the 
branches and twigs of a tree by its trunk. 
These hundreds of sects have sprung from a 
common Protestantism; Protestants and 
Catholics from a common Christianity; 
Christianity itself from the Hebrew stock 
grafted with Greek thought; and both He- 
brew and Greek thought have grown from 
the same human sentiments which have pro- 
duced all other religions. All the countless 
present and past religious forms are but 
branchlets of the same great tree of spiritual 
life: some higher, some lower, some flower- 
ing and fruiting, some barren or dead, but 
all akin, all one in their origin at least, Or 
if you wish to consider Christianity a tree 
by itself, and to separate Judaism as an- 
other, and to treat heathenism as a forest 
sometimes run to brambles and weeds; still 
botany replies that all trees, brambles and 
weeds are one, composed of the same ele- 
ments, growing by the same laws, varying 
forms of the same life. Or even if you wish 
to divide religions still more widely, into 
different worlds, astronomy replies that 
even the worlds are one, and thatthe earth’s 
elements and laws shine on us also from 
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remote sun and myriad stars and misty 
nebula. This kinship and oneness of all 
things is the central truth which science has 
been proclaiming this century; and religion is 
beginning to see that all its diversities are 
but superficial developments of a deeper 
unity. They are at any rateakin, and ought 
to forget their former quarrels as willingly 
as those wise old Greeks who ordained that 
in all their fraternal wars the trophies must 
be made of perishable wood and never re- 
newed., 


Nor is the religious unity merely this re- 
mote one of common origin, but is seen in 
the stock of truths still held in common. 
These Christian sects, with all their diversi- 
ties, yet agree with each other much more 
than they differ; and agree with Hebrews, 
heretics and heathen much more. than 
they differ from these. In the moral field, 
at any rate, most religions proclaim quite 
similar ideals, while ail fall short of them 
in practice; the golden rule, though so 
little realized in the Christendom of 1894, 
was uttered from Athens to the ends of Asia 
long before Jesus or Hiliel. Most religions 
have taught ‘‘to do justly and love mercy 
and walk humbly,’’ which the Hebrew 
prophet said was all that the Lord required, 
Most have exhorted to keep unspotted from 
the world and visit the fatherless and 
afflicted, which was the Christian apostle’s 
definition of ‘*pure religion and undefiled.” 
In these essentials they agree. 

And how often the outward forms in which 
they disagree show a _ kindred meaning! 
Huxley has said thatif Marcus Antoninus 
could descend from his marble horse on the 
Capitoline hill and study the idolatry in 
Rome today, the chief difference he would 
discover between it and the old Pagan one 
would be in the poor quality of modern idols 
as works of art; and how much of the idolatry 
both Pagan and Christian has been what 
Dyer terms “that worship of ideals miscalled 
idolatry!” Most religious ceremonies and 
doctrines cover some great truth, which is 
kept even by those who abandon them. 
Howsoever or whether good people baptize, 
they believe in the purity which baptism 
symbolizes. Whether their leading sacra- 
ment be in the sacrifice of sheep at the altar 
or the sacrifice of the mass or the sacrifice of 
their own substance and selves in the duties 
of life, it is only a different phase of the 
same truth; and however diversely they may 
think of the redeeming power and divinity of 
Christ, they agree about the redeeming 
power and divinity of the love which is that 
name’s best meaning. After talking witha 
Presbyterian clergyman, I said to him, ‘*‘We 
agree—only you insist on calling our com- 
mon ideal ‘Christ,’ and I care little what it is 
called.”” Even the diverse forms of prayer 
are not so peculiar as they seem. Whether 
men pray against disease by turning Buddhist 
cylinders or repeating Moslem sentences or 
by taking medicine—they are seeking the 
same thing; and however different the ways 
of seeking, each is following the way he 
thinks best, and to that extent the ways are 
alike. Whether they pray for their daily 
bread by spoken petitions or by plows and 
patent planters, they are making the same 
prayer to the God of nature, each according to 
his intelligence; and whether they seek more 
spiritual blessings by the way of appeal and 
aspiration, or of will and work, it is all the 
same religion. 

Often, too, the differences are much less 
deep, and only in name; as in that Eastern 
parable of the four travelers contending 
fiercely as to what particular food they should 
buy, but finding at last that they had been 


| quarreling about four different names for the 
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Same grapes. Sometimes the names them. 
selves prove to have been the same, asin the 
discovery that the Christian ‘‘Heavenly 
Father’ is just the same term as the Roman 
‘‘Jupiter.” Language often teaches this 
lesson of unity by showing the sameness of 
the most unlike words. Our word ‘‘bishop” 
and the French ‘‘évéque”’ are as unlike as two 
words can be, not having a letterincommon: 
yet they not only mean the same thing, but 
are the same word, both having come from 
the Greek ‘‘episcopos.” They hint that 
English Protestant and French Catholic, 
though often thinking they have no more in 
common, are yet one, and one with the Greek 
church; even one with the heathen church of 
Hlomer, who used the same word so many 
centuries before Christianity, and used it of 
unions,—— ‘‘episcopoi harmoniaon,’—as if 
hinting to the future episcopate to harmon- 
ize religions. The word has still broader 
suggestions; its root ‘‘skop’’ is also that of 
our ‘‘skeptic.’’ Bishop and skeptic are linked 
in language, and are learning that they are 
in religion too, have been laboring in the 
same sacred episcopate. Religion needs the 
seers quite as much as the overseers; and 
skeptics have often called bishops back to 
the humane and harmonizing principles 
which are the most important ones. Even 
of the sneering Voltaire, Lecky said that in 
outrooting intolerance he had ‘‘done more to 
destroy the greatest of human curses that 
any other of the sons of men’’; and Lowell, 
in these newly published letters, writes of 
him. ‘*We owe half our freedom now to that 
leering old mocker with an earnest purpose 
in spite of himself.’’ Nor can even atheists 
be counted out as irreligious; for they are 
usually not so much deniers of Deity as of 
narrow doctrines about Deity. Thoreau said 
God himself might prefer atheism, and 
Kenan makes him even praise it. In that 
‘‘Prologue in Heaven” in 1886, Gabriel says 
to Jehovah, ‘‘If I had thine omnipotence, | 
would very quickly reduce these wicked 
atheists to silence.’’ But Jehovah replies: 
‘Ah, Gabriel, thou art faithful, but thy 
fidelity makes thee narrow. Learn my ten- 
derness for those who doubt or deny. They 
deny the image, grotesque or abominable, 
which has been put in my place; but in 
this world of idolaters and hypocrites, they 
alone really respect me.’’ These words of 
Renan seem justified when we remember 
how many men, like Spinoza, have been 
fiercely denounced as atheists, and afterward 
revered for bringing larger ideas of Deity. 
So every form of heresy which honest men 
can hold has its place. J. Allanson Picton 
said, ‘*No definition of religion can be satis- 
factory unless it is capable of embracing 
within its scope all the conceivable opinions 
that can by any possibilitv be consciously 
held.” All honest diversities of faith have 
had a common origin, all still have more 
resemblances than differences, and all ought 
therefore to cultivate toward each other not 
merely tolerance and forgiveness but friend- 
ship. 

And beyond this unity of origin and of re- 
semblance beneath the diversities, isa still 
better unity which the diversities have 
brought. They have themselves been culti- 
vating that forgiveness and friendship, and 
bringing ‘‘the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.’’ What indeed has done more 
than these diversities to bring peace and 
charity among men? When a community 
all think alike, they cannot be charitable, 
but will persecute each new thought, and 
the thinker with it, as the medieval church 
did. But as they become divided in their 
opinions, they are forced to endure and for- 


give each other—as modern sects have been 
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enemies, but not until they are hung,” said 
Heine, jestingly; thatis about what the me- 
diewval church did seriously—and some- 
times even then forgot the torgiveness. We 
want no more unitormity ot belief; and | 
fear that if even my own taithshould become 
anything like universal, it might sound an 
inquisition for heresy and hold an occasional 
auco-da-fe. As Voltaire said: ‘‘lf there were 


but one feligion in England, its tyranny 
would be terrible; if there were but two, 
they would cuteach other’s throats; but 


there are thirty, and they live in peace.”’ 
We may add that now, when there are two 
hundred and thirty, they are still more peace- 
ful, and men whose differences would have 
once made them burn each other are joined 
in new brotherhood. bettered in’ many 
ways besides; and John I’iske, declaring that 
‘uniformity of belief should be dreaded as 
tending toward Chpnese narrowness and stag- 
nation,’’ adds that England’s ‘‘imperial posi- 
tion in the modern world’’ is largely due to 
the fact that ‘‘onthat hospitable soil all 
types of character, all varieties of temper, 
all shades of belief, have flourished side by 
side and have interacted upon one another.”’ 
We want all these diversities; for out of 
them is coming a larger thought, a brvader 
charity and brotherhood, the best religious 
unity. 

And so we reach the full statement of that 
law of growth. [tis not merely ‘‘from unity 
to diversity,” but ‘‘from unity through diver- 
sity to a truer unity.” This is illustrated 
everyWhere. That uniform nebula separated 
into diverse worlds only to become more 
closely united in a system where each satel- 
lite moves in harmony and sympathy with 
every other, and a storm in the sun quickly 
sways all the magnetic needles on earth. So 
in animal life, the multiplying organs have 
brought far closer unity; and in contrast with 
those lower creatures of uniform structure 
which can be cut into two pieces without 
noticing it, the most complex human body is 
so united that ‘‘if one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it,’’ as Paul said, and a 
mere scratch in the hand may bring convul- 
sions and death. So in society, which has 
been so often compared to an animal body. 
The growing divisions of labor and diver- 
sities of life have been uniting mankind; and 
in contrast with a molluscous society of sav- 
ages digging their roots and catching their 
lizards independent of the world and each 
other, you depend for your breakfast on 
Dakota farmers and Texan ranchmen and 
California fruit-raisers and Javanese plant- 
ers, and many miners and merchants and 
railroads—and cannot even get the watch to 
tell you when to eat until a score of nations 
and a hundred trades have combined to 
make it. All lives have become so inter- 
linked that there was little caricature in Car- 
lyle’s saying, that the Winnipeg Indian 
could not ‘quarrel with his squaw without 
raising the price of beaver and making the 
Whole world suffer. To the human body, 
Paul compared religion also—and so liked 
the comparison that he repeated it two or 
three times, and once drew it out through 
most of a chapter. His figure teaches no 
religion which should press men in the 
same mold, like bricks, and bake and build 
them into an immovable church wall, but 
likens it to the most living and free and 
complex thing known. Naturally the Mes- 
Siah was figured as the head of that body; 
and so he may be, if we understand thereby 


not a mere person about whom opinions dif- 


fer, but those principles of righteousness 
and love which the Messiah means to the 
best thinkers in Israel and Christendom 
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ing such a body, and more and more it will 
unite with other religions in a grander body, 
whose diverse members will work and wor- 
ship in their own ways, but will have a com- 
mon head in these Messianic principles 
which all will obey, and a common heart in 
the human sympathies and sentiments that 
send the same life circulation through all. 
Should such a body ever be realized, there 
would come a religious unity, compared with 
which the quarrels of sects would seem like 
savagery before civilization, and mere uni- 
formity of thought like a mollusc before a 
man, or a nebula before the varied life of a 
May morning. 

Welcome then to all movements for union, 
like the late parliament and the present 
meeting. Even that sacred name ‘‘pontiff,”’ 
applied alike to the old Roman and Jewish 
and Christian priesthoods, means literally a 
‘‘bridge-builder;’’ and a movement to bridge 
the chasms across which rival religions have 
long cursed each other, and to join them in 
mutual intercourse and charity, will make 
the best pontificate of all. As Shelley said, 
‘‘What a divine religion might be found 
out, if charity were made the principle of it 
instead of belief!” Let, however, all their 
peculiar beliefsbe respected, andno attempt 
be made to blend them, Let no denomina- 
tion seek to impose its opinions on the oth- 
ers—like that clergyman who cordially wel- 
comed Theodore Parker’s proposal for such 
aunion, and said he would sugyest for its 
basis his 39 articles. Let no ambiguous 
basis be laid to teach all theologies—like the 
school which advertised among its attrac- 
tions that pupils would be taught that 
the earth wasround or flat, as parents might 
prefer;and let not even a compromise be- 
tween round and flat be attempted. All the- 
ological opinions should be freely spoken 
and charitably heard,that all parties may 
learn of each other and better understand 
each other. But practical organization and 
work should be only on the ground where all 
agree. 

“Only,’”’ | say—yet how much that in- 
cludes. Itincludes the human justice and 
mercy which the Hebrew prophets made the 
substance of the religious law, and the hu- 
man love which the Christian apostle said 
was ‘‘the fulfilling of the law.’’ It includes 
the righteous and humane principles which 
have been the best thing in every religion, 
and the hopes and tender sentiments which 
have given beautyto them all. It includes 
about everything in religion except its con- 
flicting dogmas and rituals of worship; and 
by not including these,it gains a_ greater 
worship. Asinagreat cathedral men leave 
the little side chapels where they have bowed 
at the shrine of this or that saint, only to 
meet beneath the vast vault and before the 
high altar, so as they leave their peculiar 
rituals and theologies to join in a common 
work for good, they find that the truths of 
justice and humanity which they all hold 
make the majestic pillars supporting a more 
sacred roof, beneath whcih human life and 
love are rolling the richest harmonies and 
offering the holiest worship. May these 
movements for union helpto build such a 
temple, vaster, solider and more enduring 
than any walls of stone,—a spiritual temple 
in which shall be gathered the sacred heri- 
tage of Mount Zion and three thousand 
years of Hebrew history, the varied fruit of 
all these Christian sects, and the vital ele- 
ments of all human religions back to earth’s 
first altar. | 

And may we abound in charity toward all 
those who want no such union. Renan tells 
of the old English abbey built with a divid- 


ing wall, on one side of whichthe men, and 
onthe other side the women, sang _ their 
hymns, without seeing each other, but with 
their voices mingling above it, and raising 
one incense tothe thione of the Eternal. 
The dividing walls still standin the reli- 
gious world, and probably will for many cen- 
turies to come. but above the walls the 
varied strains from all honest liturgies and 
labors, whether prompted by the devoted 
heart of woman or the daring mind of man, 
mingle in one music tothe Eternal Power, 
by whom all have been produced and all are 
accepted. 


Dr. Hixscu then pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 


Thursday, May 24, 1894. 


9:30 A.M. The Lord’s Prayer, led by Dr. 


Llotiman. 


Dr. THomas:—tThe first report on the pro- 
gram is the preliminary report-in reference 
to summer schools,—Chatauquas or some- 
thing of this kind,-—of which | am chairman, 
I believe, and the only thing we can report 
at this time—or rather my personal report— 
is to make recommendations. There is 
nothing of the kind in the northwest, at 
least ot a general character. We have here 
a great city and a large population all about 
us. Hundreds and thousands of our Liberal 
people would like to have some common 
summer resort that might be made educa- 
tional, generally instructive; and with the 
sreat number of our scattered Liberal forces 
that we are trying to unify, itis possible to 
make a Chatauqua — Liberal Chatauqua, 
The university would probably gladly oc- 
cupy part of the time in summer schools and 
university extension work of a general char- 
acter. Then with all of us together, there 
would be enough to hold meetings during 
the greater part of July and August, and to 
certainly maintain Sunday services during 
the whole summer. The thought is to make 
it a summer resort where we can have our 
homes—those who desire, and others will 
find their accommodations at hotels and 
boarding-houses. I think it is_ possible, 
though the ground has not been looked over, 
to find some place within reach of the city— 
seventy or eighty miles away, perhaps 
nearer, probably in Wisconsin— where the 


town itself, or resort, would put up our 
buildings. I think they could well afford to 
do it. We would not attempt to have hotels 


or boarding-houses of our own, as I should 
recommend. We are an independent crowd 
and can take care of ourselves, pay our bills; 
but it would be a help to any such resort— 
would give it a very large advertisement and 
bring hundreds and thousands of people to 
it. There isa committee that will report 
further before we are through, and I simply 
suggest this matter in the present form now. 


Dr, Thomas’s suggestions were referred to 
the proper committee. 

Mr. A. W. GouLp, chairman of the com- 
mittee, read the Preliminary Report on What 
Can We Do Together in the Smaller Towns 
and Cities Where There Are No Liberal So- 
cieties, 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 
TOGETHER IN CITIES 


ON 
AND 


WHAT WE CAN DO 
SMALLER TOWNS. 


By A. W. Gould, Chairman, 


Perhaps a personal word of preface may 
be allowed me to explain why I have been 
chosen aschairman of thiscommittee. [am 
already serving an organization that is trying 
to do exactly the same thing that this Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberals aims to do, and on 
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the same basis that this congress proposes 
tounite. [The Western Unitarian Conference, 
whose resolutions of cordial sympathy Hon. 
D. L. Shorey presented to you yesterday, 
is really a congress of liberal societies re- 
gardless of doctrinal beliefs and regardless 
of denominational names. Several years 
ago this Western Unitarian Conference voted 
that our ‘‘fellowship be conditioned on no 
doctrinal tests’’ and that we ‘‘welcome all 
who wish to join us to help establish truth 
and righteousness and love in the world;”’ 
and as their missionary | have preached a 
free religion that admits no tests save the 
established truths of science and a righteous 
and loving life, and requires only religion 
enough to tolerate othersequally religious who 
differ from them, and have been authorized 
to welcome any such religious organizations 
as these whatever the name they bear, 
whether it be the Peoples Church, the Free 
Church, the Independent or the Univeralist. 
And this Western Unitarian Conference 
means all that it says; for when its secretary’s 
election was opposed because he had said he 
was not a Unitarian, theconference straight- 
way re-elected him by an over-whelming ma- 
jority, showing that it cared not for names if 
it had the thingitself. Now, an organization 
that can do this is pretty near the kingdom of 
Heaven which this congress is trying to set 
up, where names shall no longer be the test 
of true religion. And I suppose the choice 
has fallen upon me to report about the 
missionary work possible for this congress, 
simply because such missionary work has 
fallen to me in the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 

No inconsiderable help to our own mis- 
sionary work will come from the attention 
this congress has drawn tothe very fact that 
there is such a thing as one identical religion 
underlying all religions; and that is the hard- 
est thinga missionary of the new conception 
of religion has to do: to make people—and 
especially the newspaper reporters who want 
your creed in two words-——-understand thesim- 
plicity and universality of the real religion, 
that it has only science for its theological 
body and the sense of Infinite spirit for its 1n- 
spiring soul. Sometimes the newspapers will 
report us as Christian Scientists,apparent be- 
cause we believe in science and religion. 
Sometimes they call us plain infidels, be- 
cause we donot stand on Bible ground, And 
the reporter said Unitarians held just the 
same beliefs asthe Jews, because they both 
rejected the New Testament scheme of sal- 
vation, and so rested wholly upon the Old 
Testament. So do the differences of Jew 
and Unitarian vanish when seen from the 
distance of the reporter’s point of view. We 
belong to the American Congress of Liberals 
and the reporters will then know all about 
our religion at once. 

There are many other and more serious 
obstacles to the liberal movement which this 
congress may help to remove. In _ the 
United States there are, according to the re- 
ports of 1893, about roo Unitarian societies 
and about 400 Universalist societies and a 
number of Jewish congregations which have 
no minister and most of them no services; 
and many of them have buildings that have 
long been closed. Nowa Unitarian rather 
feels estopped from starting a liberal society 
where there is anything left of a Universalist 
organization. And a Universalist apolo- 
gized to me the other day for having gone 
intoa town to preach where there was the 
remaining skeleton of a Unitarian society, 
though it was so dead that he did not hear of 
it till six months after he began to preach. 
Now this ought not to be so. And if this 
congress should choose a Missionary Com- 


mittee which contained representatives of all 
the liberal elements and which had the con- 
fidence of all and could act for all, could not 
some of these places be supplied with suit- 
able liberal preachers who should be so far 
non-sectarian as to be satisfactory to all 
parties? 

There is another practical difficulty such 
a committee might solve. In many towns 
the liberal society is not large enough to pay 
such a minister as is desired, while there is 
another Liberal church of another denomina- 
tion only a few miles away equally unable to 
Support a minister. Nowit these two so- 
cieties should combine, they could easily 
Support a minister in common; but it is very 
dificult, almost impossible, for one denom- 
ination to arrange such a union between two 
denominations. But if an inter-denomina- 
tional and independent committee of this 
congress should act for all the different de- 
nominations in arranging it, the possibility of 
success would be much greater. 

There are some towns also which have two 
insufficiently supported liberal societies, as 
Universalist and Peoples church, or Unitar- 
ian and Independent. Possiby a union be- 
tween such organizations might be accom- 
plished by conference through a committee 
of this congress. 

There are also many towns without any 
liberal society, where there area few fam- 
ilies of liberal Jews, a few of Independent, 
a few of Universalist and afew of Unitar- 
ian. They might be reluctant to unite ina 
society organized by Unitarian or Univer- 
salist and called by their name because that 
would seem like a surrender to all the rest of 
the members save those whose name the so- 
ciety bore. For even Liberals are preju- 
diced sometimes. But withthe right man 
all the elements could unite in an undenom- 
inational society under the auspices of this 
congress. 

It would bea good thing also for a com- 
mittee of this congress to correspond with 
ministers who wish to join the liberal” work 
and who may not wish to go into the fellow- 
ship of any of the old denominations, and by 
such correspondence ascertain the character 
and record of such persons and publish an 
approval of them in some liberal paper that 
the liberal churches may have some help in 
selecting ministers. 

It would also bea fine thing if this con- 
gress could help the liberal movement by ad- 
vancing financial help to one or two suitable 
persons each year, who should go into such 
towns as need a liberal society, and gather 
the Liberals about him and form an organiza- 
tion. Probably one new organization each 
year could be started at the cost ofa few 
hundred dollars. 

Referred to the proper committee. 


_ At this point in the proceedings a letter 
from Dr. Crowe was read by the secretary. 


My Dear Mr. Jonrs:—At the last day I 
find that I cannot come to the Liberal Con- 
gress. My disappointment is greater than | 
know how to express. My heart and my 
thoughts are all with you. I have talked 
Liberal Congress and written Liberal Con- 
gress and preached Liberal Congress until I 
can hardly make myself believe I shall not 
see and feel the glory of the Liberal Con- 
gress. Every item of work you have taken 
in hand is vital. I think that I understand 
what Mr. Alcott will have to say about or- 
ganization—a simple federation for perfectly 
free thought and speech, and for practical 
righteousness and fraternal sympathy—with 
no hint of a speculative or theological basis 
of union. If I have properly divined his 


thought, I vote with him with both hands 


and all the ardor of my soul. Let us have 
some kind of organic union for work and 
study and teaching, but with the simplest 
form of organization that is possible, and 
with no creed hint that will shut out either 
Catholic or atheist. 

‘*The Sociological Basis of Religion” gets 
at the root of the matter. That is the nat- 
ural foundation, We have the sociological 
basis of government, of education, of busi- 
ness, of everything else that vitally concerns 
the human race—why not the sociological] 
basis of religion? In so far as other matters 
are not on the sociological basis—as govern- 
mentis by kings, business by monopolies, 
education by priestly ordinance—we are 
revolting from their fictitiousness and anti- 
naturalness. Let religion find its basis in 
the common, universal facts of life, where al] 
other institutions must stand. 

As for the summer schools, let us have 
them, but, in the name of all rational] 
methods, let us have them at the great sum. 
mer resorts where the multitudes of people 
are, and not hide them away in secluded 
spots where theelect must search for them 
as for hidden treasure. 

What can we do /oge/her in the smaller 
cities and towns? My heart goes out to 
every practical suggestion that Mr. Gould 
will surely make. ‘‘Do fogether.’’ That’s 
the word. Iam not quite so weary of any- 
thingelse on earthas of Unitarian or Univer- 
salist and Independent doing alone and doing 
exclusivelyand doing with secfartan narrowness 
or digotry in what we please to call our mis- 
sionary work. 

Two things I fear: 1. That some will be 
frightened at the idea of absolute non-secta- 
rianism in any form of co-operation; that 
they will want a sort of ‘*God-in-the-consti- 
tution’? clause. 2. That the extreme Inde- 
pendents or anti-sectarians will be afraid of 
attempting any form of co-operation what- 
ever. bring them all, if you can—and you 
can do it if any man can—to the sociological 
basis, the natural basis, where the moral 
nature andthe native sentiments can have 
liberty—liberty from the traditions. which 
would compel or the revolt (from traditions) 
which would destroy. Oh, if we could only 
get rid of all theories and allow human nature, 
the wants, needs, hunger, loves, hopes, to 
speak? With great anxiety and with love to 
you all, let me remain a true friend, a true 
Liberal. M. S. Crowe. 

Newark, N. J., May 21, 1894. 


The Cuairman then called for the Prelim- 
inary Report on Ministerial Training by Dr. 
E. G. Hirsch, chairman, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING, 
By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


I have no report in the technical sense of 
the word, but [ have some convictions on 
thissubject. I have given it considerable 
thought, and I shall lay before you that 
which is working in my own mind, There 
can be no doubt of this one thing that if lib- 
eralism is to extend its influence, the train- 
ing of those that would be its official speak- 
ers and representatives must be more _ thor- 
ough than any of the present existing 
seminaries are able to provide. Perhaps it 
might be argued that aschool is not neces- 
sary; that we who are occupying the liberal 
platform today found our own way. Un- 
doubtedly many of the leaders are among 
that noble band of rare men who, self taught, 
without the aid of preceptor, academy, or 
university, scaled the heights where knowl- 
edge hides with jealous scrupulosity her 
varied treasures. But when genius suc- 
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ceeds there is“no warrant that talent may 
gain the victory as well. To teach one’s 
self always involves a certain waste of 
energy. Ihe economical plan suggests that 
one be given into the hands of a preceptor— 
not that the preceptor is merely the surgeon 
to open a little aperture in the skull of the 
would-be pupil, and placing in the opening 
thus made a funnel, distil a_ certain 
quantity of fluid knowledge and let it run 
into the brain, and, after the measure is full, 
draw out the funnel, close up the aperture 
and now send the filled barrel out into the 
world to do its work. Much of our American 
teaching is of this order. Boast as proudly 
as you may of your public schools, but do 
not become blindto the fact that we have, 
in lower and in higher schools, too much of 
this faucet system—the pupil under the 
hydrant and the teacher merely opening 
faucets to let the quantity of fluid extract 
run off, and then in turn shutting off the 
valve. Rather no instruction than this in- 
struction. But the preceptor’s task is to 
point out ways that ought not to be traveled. 
The preceptor’s duty is rather to show what 
should not be learned and what should not 
be attempted, than to point out what must 
be mastered and what must be striven after. 
Many a man loses himself on a side track. 
He does not know that the problem which 
engages his attention has already found its 
solution. .Heis not awarethat the answer 
which he has found has been discredited in 
the onward march of scientific investigation. 
And to protect the pupil against such waste 
of energy and of time is the prime task of 
the preceptor. Therefore, under ordinary 
circumstances, we cannot hope that men 
will, of their own unaided energy, reach that 
perfection of preparation which is essential 
to the successful pursuit of a prophetic mis- 
sion on the liberal platform. 

It goes without mentioning that the ex- 
ponent of liberal religion must be a woman 
oraman of culture. But culture alone is 
not sufficient. To quote Emerson and to 
cite Browning and to be on terms of 
familiarity with Goethe and Dante and 
Schiller, does not make the liberal prophet. 
That makes the man andthe woman; and 
though the man and the woman is essential, 
in order to do our work successfully we must 
specialize. The man or the woman is the 
pedestal on which to erect the Liberal teacher. 
It has often been said, and not without justice, 
thatthe Liberal pulpit among the Jews, as 
well as among others, is today not as 
scholarly as it should be. Scholarship in 
the technical sense of the word is needed by 
the Liberal. preacher as much, yea, more 
than it is by his Orthodox colleague. Every 
profession presupposes general culture, and 
profession for me includes even the common 
business avocations. Every business man 
should be a man of general culture. Nor is 
woman excluded from the scope of pro- 
fessional work. Woman, whether she now be 
satisfied to round out her life in the duties to 
home and child or crave the larger fields, 
must primarily be cultured. Therefore I 
assume, as the common basis for the work, 
the condition that every candidate for the 
Liberal ministry shall first master, at some 
college or otherwise, the general elements of 
that which has been denominated liberal 
education or liberal culture. But after this, 
what? What is the Liberal minister as such to 
study? Where lie his special investiga- 
tions? As .I understand Liberalism, its 
fundamental proposition is that religion is 
for man and is for this world. This defini- 
tion accepted, certain conclusions follow im- 
mediately. If religion is for man, he who 
Wishes to bring religion to man must under- 


stand man. Man isthe outcome of an his- 
torical process. We today are the children 
of those that lived before us. These again 
were the offspring of their parents, and so 
running back the chain of evolution we reach 
that point in time when man issued into the 
light, and are reminded at once of his kin- 
ship with all that tenanted our globe before 
he was. Running down this series of evolved 
life, we arrive at a period when animal life was 
not, when plant life alone animated the 
globe, and so further on,——tracing our physi- 
cal pedigree to the last possible entity, we 
must pierce on as far as thought may permit. 
This whole chain of evolution, one who 
wishes to be a Liberal minister, the prophet 
of Liberal thought, must understand: not 
necessarily as an original investigator, but as 
one who has followed the work of those that 
spent their nights on the watch tower watch- 
ing the starsin their nightly procession, as 
one that is open intelligently to the revela- 
tions interpreted by Huxley or Tyndall. 
| Applause. | Without this knowledge, not 
merely dilettante acquaintance, i but 
thoroughly systematic knowledge, he who 
wishes to occupy as a teacher the platform 
of a Liberal society is not competent to carry 
on his work with any promise of success. 
While this, or, to technicalize, while anthro- 
pology, in this sense, is being mastered, rises 
into vision something which is peculiar to 
man, and, as far as we know, to man alone, 
viz.,—the religious nature of man. _ Re- 
ligion is not something that may be taken 
or that may be rejected. Let the Orthodox 
believe that religion is a mixture compounded 
to be administered at stated periods—three 
spoonfuls at certain intervals, well shaken 
before taken. Religion we have. We do 
not need to ‘‘get it.” Religion is something 
which makes man; man without religion is 
an unthinkable proposition. Many men only 
delude themselves into the belief that they 
have no religion because they have not yet 
learned to appreciate what was written over 
the old Delphic oracle: ‘‘Man, know thy- 
self.”” [Applause.] If they knew themselves, 
they would not protest that they have no 
religion. They would perhaps protest 
against the labels affixed to religion, but 
they would all the more insistently cultivate 
their religion. 

It is the duty primarily of the Liberal 
platform to lead men along the paths which 
lead up to this knowledge. But one who 
wishes to lead must also be able to under- 
stand the peculiar operations of what nature 
has provided for man to understand him- 
self. In other words, religion is but a de- 
partment of psychology. Without a thor- 
ough comprehension of psychology no oneis 
competent to attempt to teach religion. 
[Applause.| So much of our religious in- 
struction is barren and inane because the 
self-appointed exponent of religion proves 
his ignorance of the psychological forces 
and processes through which the human soul, 
or whatever we may callit, works out its 
own religious propositions and attains its re- 
ligious self-consciousness. 

The Liberal minister is a teacher. All 
pedagogics is founded on psychology, and 
religious pedagogics is merely an application 
within certain lines of the general principles, 
basic tothe true science and correct art of 
pedagogics. Without clear psychology no 
sound pedagogics, without psychology no 
religious pedagogics therefore. But psychol- 
ogy is not exclusively individual. It is also 
that science which throws light on what the 
Germans call the Volkseele, on the national 
soul or by whatever phrase you would equiv- 
alent the German phrase. One man is no 


man.[Applause.] The ome man never was. 


——— 


We are all of all men, and all men arerepro- 
duced in the one man. This imperatives that 
we must endeavor to understand the working 
of this subtle something which makes us one 
among many, and again makes the many a 
part of our own selves merely individualized. 
Individual psychology, then, is but the first 
step—what the Germans call Voelkerpsycho- 
fogieis the second step. Voelkerpsychologie is 
the key, without which there is no possibility 
to expound religion and to guide men to un- 
derstand their own religious nature. But 
Voelker psychologie isagain merely a department 
of history. Whythe many religions? Are 
they artificial inventions? Orthodoxy may 
still draw a distinction between natural re- 
ligion and revealed religion. The Liberal 
student must know, if he knows aught, that 
this distinction is not tenable. All religions 
are revealed religions, and all religions are 
natural. | Applause.| There is none that 
is more revealed, and there is none more 
natural than another. But whence the differ- 
ences? ‘They result from the local and tem- 
poral conditions and circumstances affecting 
the Volkseele, the soul of the nation, and ac- 
cording to which were evolved the religious 
conceptions ofthe universeandofman. The 
universal religion will not come until the 
local conditions shall have been so modified 
as to be deprived of their specializing power. 
That willbein the end of time. For the 
present we must understand why it is that 
under one sun religion took this form, and 
under another religion took another form, 
All religions are true and necessary. None 
is false and none may be spared. [| Ap- 
plause.| In the symphony of religious 
thought, the cry of a fetich worshiper is as 
necessary to the harmony of the whole as is 
the ‘unspoken aspiration of him who reads 
the universe in terms ofan eternal law of 
life and of love. [Applause.] This under- 
standing, then, must be the armor and the 
sword of the would-be expounder of Liberal] 
thought. This comprehension, however, he 
will only gain by a study, according to com- 
parative methods, of the history of religion. 
One who knows but one language, says a 
German thinker, knows none. One who 
knows but one religion does not understand 
religion. |Applause.] The knowledge of 
his own religion he must supplement by the 
careful and tender study of the religious 
systems of others. But inthis comparative 
study of religion, there is danger of being 
wrecked on the shoals of mere dilettanteism. 
It is not sufficient to have read one or the 
other book on comparative religion. Of 
course itis an impossibility /orhim whois in 
training forthe practical work of the minis- 
try to be a master in every department of this 
vast realm ofinvestigation. The Max Muellers 
are few, and only oncein acentury it may be 
said, as was said of Napoleon, is nature so 
generous as to mold a Max Mueller ora 
Tiele (professor at Leyden). But ome reli- 
gion one that wishes to understand religion 
must know scientifically— whatever that one 
religion may be must be left to his individ- 
ual choice; he is astranger, a mere dilettante 
in the science of comparative religion, who 
has not mastered one religious system, at 
least, according to the methods of true 
scientific investigation. [Applause.] For 
me, for instance, the development of He- 
brew religion would be that one religion 
which I would study scientifically; and in the 
development of Hebrew religion I include, 
and 1 have always included, that peculiar 
form of Judaism which the world calls Chris- 
tianity. [Applause.| If I were born in 
India, I should study the development of 
Indian religious life; for the study according 


| to scientific methods of the development of 
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Vedaism through Brahminism and Buddhism 
to Hinduism and Jainism, and then to the 
Brahmo Somaj, is as instructive as is the 
study of the development of the Hebrew re- 
ligion, beginning with the tribal totemism 
and ending in the Sinai Congregation, in the 
preparation for the universal religion which 
we are all anxious for. One phase of the 
differentiated religion of humanity the can- 
didate for the Liberal ministry should have 
mastered completely according to the meth- 
ods of scientific, unbiased investigation. 

Now, in order to understand this one re- 
ligion, which he may choose for this end, he 
must be at home in the linguistic medium 
through which that religious thought found 
its original expression. The student of the 
Bible and Biblical religion, should know 
Hebrew and Greek, to say the least. It 
goes without saying that we study the Bible 
froma different view point than is that of 
our Orthodox colleagues. Forthe Orthodox 
mind, truth is complete. The Orthodox 
study philology, Semitic philology, the 
Hebrew language and the Greek language 
merely for the purpose of finding out the 
truth, incorporated in the New Testament or 
inthe Old Testament. They wish to under- 
stand the exact shading of the terms used in 
orderto be able to tell their hearers or to 
know themselves what God, the author cf 
these books, musthaveintended. Thisis not 
the spirit in which we wouldapproach the do- 
cuments of thisoldreligion. Forus, religion 
made the Bible, the Bible did not make re- 
ligion. [Applause.] And supposethe Bible 
were not, we know that religion would write 
once more its new bibles. But these doc- 
uments show us how religion was developed, 
and unless we are acquainted with the pecu- 
liar racial, local, temporal characteristics 
that stood sponsors overthe thought crystal- 
ized in the Hebrew or in the Greek term, the 
Bible will remain a sealed book, even for the 
liberal minded. The critical’ method must 
be employed, and the critic must be able to 
unravel the linguistic dress. Therefore I 
would claim, from my point of view, as a 
necessary factor inthe training for the Lib- 
eral ministry, a sound course in Semitic 
philology. 

That may sound like talking ‘‘shop,” be- 
cause I am one of the professors of Semitic 
science in the University of Chicago: but, as 
I say, I do not object if somebody should 
elect to take Sanscrit with this in view, to 
trace the development of religion through 
the Vedas; or anothershould study old Scandi- 
navian, or Icelandic, in order to be able to 
read the Eddas. One language, as the ex- 
pression of religious thought, the candidate 
should have mastered thoroughly, philo- 
logically. He must understand how these 
documents were developed; how they were 
put together; what was their fate; when were 
they written; when were they canonized. 
This he should know for one department of 
religion, for one species of religious litera- 
ture, at first hand Of course Max Mueller, 
Tiele and others—Kuenen; Staade in Ger- 
many; Dillman in Berlin; here in this coun- 
try, Mr. Briggs; in England, Driver—have 
made it possible for even such as are not 
competent to read the original to follow the 
development of Biblical literature; but there 
is a vast difference whether you walk lean- 
ing upon a crutch or can use your natural 
agents for locomotion. I should plead that 
each one who would speak authoritatively, 
and, therefore, more influentially on this 
subject, should be independently at home in 
one province of this great realm of critical, 
historical and philological investigation. 

That in the curriculum, as I would frame 
it, there be courses:in Semitic or Aryan phi- 


lology, in the science of bible criticism ap- 
plied to the Old and New Testaments or to 
the Rig Veda or the Zend Avesta, is, accord- 
ing to my understanding, one of the essen- 
tials, For we Liberals are apt to run off on 
tangents, and much of the Liberal thought 
as far as | am conversant with it, as it has 
found expression from platform or in books, 
is weakened by this bent and inclination 
peculiar to Liberals. For instance, even 
from Liberal platforms is sounded occasion- 
ally the doctrine that the ethics of the New 
Testament are absolute and final, The ethics 
of the New Testament are in this represented 
in alight which the historical investigator 
cannot concede is true. Do not misunder- 
stand me. The ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount are bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh. [Applause.] The synagogue is the 
author of that anthology of high ethical as- 
piration, but unless we understand the tem- 
poral dress and the local circumstances 
which fathered the utterance, we shall inex- 
tricably be involved in difficulties. Jesus, no 
doubt, taught the lesson of non-resistance. 
Sound sociology teaches thé lesson of resist- 
ance to evil. [Applause.] This cannot be 
denied. But why did Jesus emphasize this 
opposite doctrine of non-resistance? What 
were the circumstances under which he 
thundered forth the appeal to be resigned 
and to bear rather than to return blow for 
blow? The solution is only to him who un- 
derstands the time to which and the history 
of the people to whom these words of sub- 
lime ethical intention were addressed. 

And so in the Old Testament, we Jews 
are apt to make mistakes. Malachi’s words, 
‘‘Have we not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us all?” We quote as we would 
read them. But Malachi had not the inten- 
tion that we would ascribe to him. He ad- 
dresses the people of Israel, and he wishes 
to quell that heirloom of all evil, internal 
trouble and internecine hatred. This he had 
in his mind when he spoke, ‘‘Have we not 
all one Father?’ I do not object to the 
broader application of the words, but, scien- 
tifically speaking, the liberal-minded preacher 
who wishes to use this phrase should under- 
stand how it originated, and what its own 
intention was. Weneed Biblical criticism, 
and that at first hand; for we Liberals have 
been making the mistake to suppose that 
Biblical criticism is scientifically possible 
only in one direction. We assume that 
Kuenen has said the last word, or that in the 
investigation of the New Testament the 
Tuebingen school perhaps has struck the 
fundamental key. There is Biblical criticism 
of orthodox leanings as strictly scientific and 
scholarly as was the criticism of Kuenen or 
is that of Staade. We must not fashion new 
gods, at whose shrine we worship blindly. 
We must be able to carry on original re- 
searches in one department, whatever that 
may be. The candidate for the Liberal 
ministry shall do hisown work and draw his 
own conclusions, so that he may judge of 
the conclusions drawn by others in other de- 
partments, and may understand and verify 
the result of investigations to which he has, 
by his own knowledge, no power to add 
original contributions. 

The science of comparative religion, in 
one department carried to all its details, in 
the other departments merely generally 
applied according to the principles illustrated 
in that one special department, must form an 
essential element in the preparation for the 
Liberal ministry. [Applause. ] 

But after all this, what then? Religion is 
for man and for this world. Man is a mem- 
ber of society. And here we touch the vast 


realm of sociological sciences with which one 


se 


who prepares for the Liberal platform sha]] 
be on terms of closest intimacy. There are 
no questions so fundamentally religious as 
are the questions affecting society. The 
Orthodox churches may indulge in salvation 
of the individual, We must work for the 
salvation of society. [Applause. ] 

There is much loose talk in pulpits on 
social questions. Zhe Nation, of New York, 
for instance, last year when we had our 
industrial disturbances in Pennsylvania, with 
an ill-disguised sneer advised the pulpit 
orators to go to school before talking 
on these great and vital social questions. 
And though in this Zhe Wation’s temper was 
not admirable, Zhe Nation’s accusation 
unfortunately was too true. There is too 
much loosetalk in our pulpits. When our 
sympathies carry us to the side of the op- 
pressed, as well as when policy or honest con- 
viction dictates that we should espouse the 
party interest of the stronger, the pulpit 
must speak on these things without quali- 
fication. And only he has theright and the 
ability to so speak, and will find ears willing 
to listen to him, who is known to speak not 
merely upon the impulses of his sympathy, 
but shows himself enlightened by his own au- 
thoritative knowledge and investigations, 
Applause. | A theological education is incom. 
plete unless it provide instruction in political 
economy, in sociology—for these two things 
are applied religion, as is astronomy applied 
mathematics. 

But even sociology is merely a department 
of philosophy. It is within the realm of 
ethics, and without philosophy and ethics 
certainly the Liberal platform cannot hope 
to reap the harvest for which it must scatter 
the seed. 

It is said that metaphysics is a brilliant 
succession of failures. Nodoubtitis. We 
have weaned ourselves of the conceit that we 
can evolvea system of absolute ontology. 
That conceit must be thrown overboard. 
But as in the case of the religious systems of 
the world, so in that of the philosophical sys- 
tems, each man must have his religious point 
of view—the fulcrum where he applies the 
lever. In philosophy he that wishes to be 
heard must have evolved his own philosoph- 
ical system whatever that may be, or must 
have thought after another thinker, be that 
Spencer, Hegel, Kant, or Maimonides, and 
in either case must have a philosophical view 
point of his own. He can only have a phil- 
osophical system of his own if he have stud- 
ied carefully all the prominent phases chron- 
icled in the history of philosophical specula- 
tion. Therefore, in a theological training, 
the disciplines, as the Germans call them, of 
philosophical science, must be well repre- 
sented; without a We/ltanschauung, a world 
conception, and a Lebensanschauung, a con- 
ception of life, the Liberal platform is like a 
steamer whose propeller is lost or whose 
rudder is out of gear. [Applause.] Too much 
of loose talk floating like nebulous matter in 
space has worked injury to the Liberal cause. 
We need thinkers. We need thinkers that 
are trained. We need thinkers that grasp 
the thoughts of others, their predecessors. 

I would not dogmatize one or the other 
philosophical system into ultimate truth. To 
do so is scholastic. Weare free investiga- 
tors, but we mustknow the steps by which 
the human mind hasclimbed the heights, and 
then we may hope to proceed further until 
we reach the apex bathed in the sunshine, 
not of truth absolute, but of truth broader, 
grander and more inspiring. 

Now, to resume briefly: What I would 
plead for is general culture as the first con- 
dition. Upon general culture as the founda- 


, tion let be planted sociology, anthropology: 
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psychology, ethics and philosophy; the criti- 
cal study of the different forms of religion 
tested by the studyin detail of one system 
of religion and its literature. These are the 
fundamental sciences in a liberal religious 
training for the Liberal religious plattorm. 

Where, now, is the institution that pro- 
vides these? The old seminaries do not. 
As far as | am acquainted with them, they 
are still organized on the old plan. Read 
their catalogues. You have ‘‘Systematic 
Theology,” ‘*Christian Theology,” ‘‘Pasto- 
ral Theology,’ and a little seasoning once 
ina while of ‘‘Christian Ethics.’’ Should 
you go to our Jewish seminary you would 
find that years are wasted on unsystematic— 
[am sorry to say it—study of the old He- 
brew literature. Seminaries are survivals 
of the unfittest. [Applause.] There is no 
doubt of this. In the little country of Hol- 
land, when the universities were reorganized, 
the so-called theological disciplines—-that is 
the technical termin Europe for the branches 
of investigation—were all incorporated in 
the philosophical departmentsin the State 
Universities. Kuenen was professor not in 
a theological seminary, but in the philosoph- 
ical faculty of the University of Leyden; 
and sois Tielein Amsterdam. All our the- 
ological branches of study are in fact depart- 
ments of philosophy, history, philology, 
anthropology or sociology. 

Shall we now found a little seminary of 
ourown? Science is organic. It is not a 
huge pieto be cut into slices. We cannot 
cut offa certain section of the sciences and 
place it upon its own pedestal and fall on 
the knees before it and conjure with it. 
Schools may train experts, but they do not 
train thinkers. That is the radical differ- 
ence between the German plan and the 
French system. The French have founded 
schools—schools of medicine, with the 
avowed intention of training the candidate 
for the practical work of the medical pro- 
fession; schools of law, with the intention 
of fitting the candidate for the practical 
work of the legal profession; schools of 
technology; schools for the study of lan- 
guages; schools separated, with no organic 
connection with each other. The German 
plan is the University, an organon of all the 
sciences. Truth has but one method in re- 
vealing herself. That method is the same 
for one that studies the pulsations of the 
frog’s heart as it is for him who measures 
the field of the starry denizens above. Truth 
has the same methods for him who studies 
Blackstone’as it has for him who reads his 
Moses or his Jesus. There are no methods 
peculiar to theology, there are no methods 
of investigation peculiar to jurisprudence, or 
to madicine, or to chemistry. There is one 
and the same method in the investigation of 
truth. That method is universal, and for 
this reason the Germans have founded their 
universities—not schools, separate depart- 
ments, but aliving organism, as it were; each 
One that shares in that life being a member, 
giving and receiving, receiving impulses and 
fructifying them, This it is that has made 
the Germans the nation of investigators, be- 
Cause their men were never sent out as so 
many that had learned this trick of a trade 
Or that trick of a trade, but were sent out as 
thinkers and investigators, who applied 
What they had learned and what they had 
investigated to one or the other department 
of human interest. 

Therefore I plead not for the establish- 
ment of a little seminary of our own. Econ- 
Omy does already protest against it. In order 
to found a school like this we would have to 
have, to make it what it should be, at least 
an endowment of five million dollars. It is 


certainly a waste to duplicate. You say the 
universities in this country are all biased. 
Let us not be biased. Iam open to confess 
that it does not do the Liberal man the least 
harm if he fails into the hands of an honest, 
sturdy and scholarly Orthodox professor. It 
will do him considerable good. This narrow 
fanaticism of our own needs its corrective; 
and a personal contact with men as eager for 
the truth as we are, though they see the 
truth differently, is a benefit and a blessing 
which should not be underrated. | Applause. | 
There is no Orthodox science and there is no 
Liberal science. The facts of the Hebrew 
grammar are the same whether taught by 
Orthodox Jewish rabbi or by Professor 
Harper here at our noble university. | Ap- 
plause. | The application of the great iaws 
to the reorganization of human society onthe 
basis of justice and equal fellowship, is the 
same for the one who is a Baptist as for him 
who claims to be the prophet of a new dis- 
pensation on the ethical platform. There is 
but one science, and we who wish to found 
one universal religion ought not to place 
a little, little bit of an attempt of a 
school in some way-off corner, when we 
have the larger universities willing to give 
us room and space and scope, extending 
their hands and asking us merely to come. 
For instance, in this city we have the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is said to be a Bap- 
tist institution. A peculiar baptism is taught 
there when the Baptist theological students 
are in my classes to receive instruction inthe 
New Testamenteven. A peculiar theology 
must prevail there when on the staff of in- 
structors—there are one hundred and twenty- 
five professors of different grades, I believe— 
no more than ten of these, outside of the 
avowedly Baptist Divinity School, belong to 
the Baptist church. Noconditions are im- 
posed of a religious nature, and no questions 
are asked. I was not askedasingle question 
when they appointed me professor, and no 
one has interfered in my class room. Of 
course, when | state my view point, I am 
careful not to offend, but lam as clear not 
to hide what I deemto be thetruth. Inger- 
sollism is indeed not worthy of the Liberal. 
He who wishes to engage in constant and 
irreverent controversy, claiming for himself 
a liberty which he denies to others, is a traitor 
to the cause of Liberalism. [| Applause. | 

In this great Chicago University we have 
a number of departments organized now 
and well-manned, which might offer all the 
opportunities that we are desirous of having. 
We have a Semitic faculty that may not be 
equaled in the world all over. There are in 
Germany, of course, greater Semitic schol- 
ars than any one of us may claim to be; but 
take us all together, as we have arranged the 
work, the student will receive more benefit 
here than he willin Leipsic or in Leyden, 
except for certain special work which he may 
pursue, after he has been here, for a short 
time in Europe. Take the department of 
philosophy. It is equally well manned. Take 
the department of philology, it is well 
equipped. Take the department of political 
economy; of history—Mr. von Holst’s name 
has belted the universe, and it is certainly a 
benefit for a candidate for the Liberal plat- 
form to fall under his influence. What we 
should aim at, however, and could do, is to 
supplement the existing courses by others 
for' which we assume the financial responsi- 
bility. Let our students come in contact 
with thinkers of all kinds and classes. Let 
them know that the same search for truth 
actuates the man in the chemical laboratory 
as fires his own heart. Let him understand 
that the mathematicians are busy unraveling 
the secret cuneiform inscriptions of that eter- 


nal law of love and life toread which we are 
anxious. Let him come in contact, do not 
shut him off. The Middle Ages have made 
the cloisters and the semunaries; let the 
nineteenth century place the candidates for 
the pulpit and the platform in the open day- 
light and the free sweep of the air that flows 
through the corridors and the lecture halls 
of a university like that of Chicago.. What 
is needed? lf you start your own school, 
five million dollars. If you make an arrange- 
ment with the Chicago University, or any 
other university in this land, perhaps a 
yearly guaranty of from ten to filteen thou- 
sand dollars willanswer. Inthe one case you 
will have to make your own library. Here 
we have three libraries in this city open to 
us all: the public library, the Newberry 
library, and the University library, and a 
fourth one soon ito be, the Crerar library. 
You have the apparatus, you have the burld- 
ings, you have everything you need except 
three or four teachers. With a guaranty of 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars yearly, and 
perhaps astipendiary fund for the candidates 
for the Liberal ministry amounting to about 
five to ten thousand dollars a year, you will 
havea school such as the world cannot dupli- 
cate, and which will send out your, our 
prophets—of course not labeled and not liv- 
eried, not uniformed and not in the striped 
garment which is the fashionable dress cf 
the convict in Joliet; but you will havethink- 
ers on your platform that are independent in 
their thought, and that therefore will be 
independent in thundering the eternal lawof 
justice into the ears of their congregation. 
{Continued applause. Dr. Hirsch takes his 
seat, and Mr. Jones whispers to him, after 
which Dr. Hirsch continues. | 


Brother Jones thinks that | am a universal 
genius and he tells mel should tell you hcw 
to get those twelve thousand dollars. Now 
that is something which I have not studied, 
but I will say that I deem it an easy thing to 
do. lam sure that this congregation here 
for instance, although | have never spoken 
with them on the subject, would be willing 
in their yearly budget of expenses to assume 
the duty to pay—an obligation to pay every 
year a certain and nota small amount of the 
sum needed. Iam sure if this plan finds 
your endorsement, I need only go before this 
Jewish Sinai Congregation and lay the mat- 
ter before them, and when they make up 
their next budget they will resolve to place 
so many thousand dollars at the disposal of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago for this purpose, They will not 
ask to be consulted in the naming of the 
professor; they may leave that to a commit- 
tee of this general congress, but they will 
assume that obligation. Now go ye to your 
societies and do likewise, and the twelve 
thousand or fifteen thousand dollars are 
raised. [Applause. | 


Rev..Mr. Jones then said: 


He did not finish his speech and I have 
got the restofit. I said ‘‘How much will 
that be?” ‘*Between three and four thou- 
sand dollars!”” [Applause.] Now then I am 
willing to be very respectful to the Jew, and 
I have taken a good deal at the hands of the 
Jew, but I do not believe that the Gentiles 
are willing to take such a bluff as_ that, 
fApplause.] I do not believe that Sinai 
Congregation can silence all the Liberal 
forces of America on sucha challenge. They 
offer to be more than one quarter of the 
whole crowd—they propose to pay four 
thousand dollars to start a fund of twelve 
thousand dollars—they think they are one 
fourth of aconstituency which at its minimum 


| possibility should and could and will if we 
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are equal to it,in the next five years, give at 
least one hundred thousand dollars to the 
propagation of the cause which we are here 
to represent and to formulate. I am glad 
that we have plenty of time this morning. I 
do not want to precipitate inconsiderate 
action, but those of you who have been 
bottled up by perhaps a too exacting and 
arbitrary program have now a chance to 
speak. Howcan wecarry this four thou- 
sand dollars up tothetwelve thousand dol- 
lars necessary, andestablish here in Chicago 
that prophetic school which will compel 
men and women who aspire to our ministry 
to face a preparation more adequate than 
that which any of us present incumbents 
have been permitted to secure? I do not 
want to direct thisaction, but I do believe 
that Dr. Hirsch has placed a solemn burden 
upon us, and I for one feel the ache already. 


All of us have our petty schemes and small 
ambitions, little churches to build and little 
missionary schemes to execute, and little 
names to glorify; but here isa large century- 
measuring suggestion out of which alone can 
be born the success of these smaller things 
that enamour us, You think sometimes | am 
a little hot-headed, perhaps. I am sure]! 
speak the cold judgment of the generations 
when I say that Dr. Hirsch has outlined for 
us Our majoras well as our first obligation, 


Do this and alltherest will be added unto 
you. Fail to dothis (I mean in due time), 
and then | for one dare not expect much in 
any other direction. Chicago has been 
doing some big things of late years. The 
outside world has been looking with distrust 
upon its achievements as the spasmodic ex- 
plosions of youthful enthusiasms which will 
inevitably bring their sordid _ reactions. 
There are those who expect that Chicago 
has already struck its twelve in matters of 
education and public spirit. Chicago, today, 
with us stands, for the time being, as the 
capital city of a new impulse in religion. It 
is the starting pointof a new compact in the 
interest of man; and although you sit here 
in somewhat decimated pews and with de- 
pleted nerves from theintensity of yesterday 
and the two nights gone, youin this com- 
pany represent the germ that when it bursts 
and is led into full growth will represent a 
mighty potency. 

Here is the inspiration and the discourage- 
ment which Dr. Hirsch has thrown upon us. 


[It goeswithout saying that in all the univer- ’ 


sities of our land the finest fibered brains 
and the clearest hearts of the boys and girls 
do not face that finest privilege that goes 
with such brains and such hearts. It is the 
somewhat damaged timber, the somewhat 
crooked sticks, the sappy wood of our univer- 
sities that 1s being set aside for ministerial 
purposes. [Applause.] You know perfectly 
well that the young man whose brain is of 
the finest and whose will is of the strongest, 
suspects the preacher's vocation. He is a 
little ashamed of the company, and we do 
not get them forthe best of reasons. Such an 
outline as this carried out will lift the min- 
isters’ vocation into the banner vocation. and 
will enlist the finest enthusiasm of the boys 
and girls who will aspire to come into our 
pulpits, not through some short-cut way 
across the country school house, not after 
five or six months’ experience in hall-speak- 
ing, and then ask. of those who represent 
religion to lay hands on them and commend 
them to the world as ministers of souls 
[ Applause]; but it will say, ‘‘Take the long 
road, O brother, take the high road, O 
sister, and then, at the other end of that 
noble road of preparation, we will be there 
to welcome you and to lay the consecrating 
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hands upon you that go with rational recog- 
nition of power and trained ability.”’ 


THe CHAIRMAN: All our work this morn- 
ing, friends, is preliminary. 

Rev. L. H. Squires, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
was recognized by the chairman, and spoke 
as follows: 


The spirit was moving when Brother 
Jones said that Dr. Hirsch had laid a serious 
responsibility upon us, and, proceeding a 
little turther, | began to feel that brother 
Jones was adding to the weight of that 
responsibility. When he said ‘‘Do this and 
all else will be added unto you,” I felt the 
weighta little heavier. When he added ‘‘Fail 
to do this and | am not sure of anything 
else,’’ | began to feel as though acloud were 
perhaps come over our spirits—over mine at 
least. Yet while Brother Jones is hot-hearted 
—I will not say hot-headed— there is a clear 
cold business view of this question to take 
which we who are in earnest in this move- 
ment, want to meet squarely. That is this. 
Dr. Hirsch isin his own temple, with his 
own people about him, and people who 
unquestionably are loyal to such a brain and 
such a heart, and will back any proposition 
that that clear head and that that honest 
heart makes to them, and his promise has 
been a generous one. But we are hundreds 
of miles away from our constituency, and 
have had this question presented to us for 
the first time within a few minutes—a propo- 
sition that calls for great giving and sacrifice 
to strengthen and put on foundations an 
institution before we have even a call for the 
first scholar to attend that institution, or be- 
fore we have even the organization of a body 
that is competent to name an executive 
committee to backit up. The question of 
our organization, even, as a liberal religious 
movement has yet tobe decided. The ques- 
tion of our official organs through which we 
shall reach our people and appeal to them in 
behalf of such an institution has yet to be 
determined. The question of an organiza- 
tion, an incorporated body to whom we could 
venture to give legally our dollars, has yet to 
be instituted. And so, as I say, we are under 
different circumstances; and while we feel 
deeply and warmly, we hardly feel like tak- 
ing upon ourshoulders that serious responsi- 
bility headed by our Brother Hirsch so nobly, 
but weighted still more heavily by the 
prophecy of failure if we do not do it. I 
have faith to believe that these things are all 
coming, and I will venture to make this 
prophecy: If this noble Sinai Congregation 
will release Brother Hirsch and let him go 
to fifty liberal religious congregations and 
make that same speech, | will guarantee 
fifty thousand dollars. Wecannot pledge it 
here today. However desirable it might be 
to begin opening the contribution list for 
that purpose, it cannot be done today con- 
sistently; but if we can have some man—lI do 
hope that Brother Hirsch will be heard in 
other places with that speech—-but if we can 
have some one man, after our organization 
is completed, to whom shall be delegated 
the authority to go to congregations and 
make it his special mission to raise this 
money, I have faith to believe it can be done 
within one year’s time; and then, believing 
also that our organization will be completed, 
that our literature will be strengthened, that 
our brotherhood will be cemented—-although 
we areas yet strangers one to another, but 
growing faster and deeply into each others 
interest here in this glorious meeting-—I 
believe that these things will come, but they 
must come with something of the solidity of 
a little slower growth than that of a fifteen 


a 


minute appeal for contributions at this time. 
Give us the organization. Give us the nam- 
ing of an executive committee who shal] 
have authority to begin and formulate plans 
of work and give its endorsement to those 
who shall go out to represent it; give us then 
the canvasser who shall go out for this pur- 
pose and other specific purposes—and I guar. 
antee that when one year from now we shal] 
meet in another convention, we shall have 


the echo of this speech in the glorious results 


that will have come fromit. |{Applause. | 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Thereisa provision in the 
plan of organization for the kind of a com- 
mittee that has just been suggested. Il was 
about to remark before the brother spoke, 
that our work here this mcrning is provis- 
ional, hearing the first reports, as much of the 
time yesterday was given to the same labor; 
and that these will come up tomorrow, that 
is our important day, the great day to say 
what we will do when this work is perfected. 
These committees make their final report for 
adoptionthen. Ourreportsthis morning are 
all along the educational line—what we can 
do in the way of a summer Chautauqua,sum- 
mer schools; what we can doin the line of a 
larger theological training, as Dr. Hirsch 
has reported; and the next is the report of 
the committee of which Brother White is 
chairman, on the possibilities of a common 
headquarters for our workinthecity. There 
is this feeling, friends, that none of us exact- 
ly understand the age in which we are living. 
ltistoolarge. Dr. Hirsch shed light upon it. 
We are standing before the problems of cos- 
mic life—world life, and the leaders, even, 
are none too familar with so great a question 
as this. Itis anew era of the world into 
which we are coming, and in this is the 
possibility of our great work of the unification 
of thought, religion, life, the unification of 
the great enthusiasm to be born of the new 
age. Wecannot expect to do everything at 
once, as brother Squiressays, It is not the 
intention to take up any collection here. 
Dr. Hirsch.could grandly speak for his con- 
gregation, and when we are organized there 
will be a committee to look after this, and 
we hope at the end of another year to report 
great results. I see a brother right here 
from Dr. Hoffman’s church, who,if necessary, 
would give five thousand dollars for this; 
and so there are all around—I see some from 
the Peoples’ Church that have plenty of 
money. All these things willcome up. Now 
we have Brother White’s report on the pos- 


sibilities or feasibility of a union headquar- 
ters. 


It was moved by Mr. Jones and duly sec- 
onded, that Dr. Hirsch’s report be referred 
to acommittee to report on the following 
day, consisting of Dr. Hirsch as chairman; 
Dr. B. Felsenthal, Chicago; Rev. L. ]j. 
Squires, Jamestown, N.Y.; Hon. D.L.Shorey, 
Chicago; Rev. E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y.; 
Prof.]. F. Eberhart,Chicago; Col. Freeman, 
Bloomington; Rev. Caroline J]. Bartlett, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Celia P. Wooley, 
Geneva, Ill.; Dr. A. J. Canfield, Chicago; 
Dr. Alex. Kent, Washington, D. C.; Rev. F. 
E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis; Dr. R. C. Cave, 
St. Louis; and Rabbi Eisenberg, Peoria, Ill. 
Motion carried. 

Rev. R. A. Wuire submitted the report of 
the Committee on The Feasibility of Com- 
mon Headquarters in Cities, preceding it 
with the following remarks: 


Longfellow says somewhere in Hyperion, 


referring to Richter, describing the sensa- 
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tions of a man who, caught up into the 
seventh heaven of spiritual ecstacy on some 
great occasion, is disturbed by having a friend 
whisper the question in his ear if he will not 
have a bite of Bologna sausage. To drop 
down from the intellectual heights to which 
Dr. Hirsch has elevated us, to a bare report 
on denominational headquarters is a drop 
indeed, and I only feel relieved somewhat 
that the subsequent discussion and the 
frequent motions have dropped you down 
gradually so that I trust no bones will 
be broken when you finally strike this report. 
Weshall probably discover before we get 
through with this congress, that there are 
some things that we cannot do. However, 
there is an encouraging side to this, namely: 
that there are some things that we probably 
can do, and I am inclined to think that the 
things that we do do will be the smaller 
things this year. [ aminclinedtothink that 
we have been famous for projecting large 
things, too large for the present situation, 
in building our many structures, before we 
have got our corners and underpinnings 
done. It seems to me that this matter of 
common headquarters, which is a very sim- 
ple thing, may be one of those simpler 
things that we can accomplish at least here 
in Chicago. 


REPORT ON COMMON LIBERAL HEADQUARTERS. 


By Kev. R. A. White, Chairman. 


The matter of common headquarters, in 
the larger cities at least, for the various 
Liberal societies seems of sufhcient impor- 
tance to claim the attention, even the serious 
consideration, of this congress. At present, 
Liberalism has no common social or bus- 
iness stamping grounds. Its various units 
flock by themselves. In a few cities like 
Boston, for instance, where certain Liberal 
associations own their own buildings, the Uni- 
tarians having that noble building, Channing 
Hall, and the Universalists a much less pre- 
tentious yet commodious publishing house, 
common headquarters might not be prac- 
ticable, however desirable on many accounts 
even in such cases. But when the situation 
is asit is in Chicago, where each Liberal 
society rents its few rooms, some here and 
some there, scattering themselves over the 
city wholly out of touch with each other, the 
massing of the various social and business 
interests under one roof, and possibly upon 
one floor, seems a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for. 

That this recommendation might not seem 
to be wholly visionary, stveral representa- 
tives of various Liberal interests in Chicago 
have been interviewed upon this matter of a 
common camping ground for the Liberals of 
this vicinity. Ideas have been gleaned so 
far as possible concerning the various needs, 
and a most competent architect, Mr. Perkins, 
has kindly furnished your committee with 
Many suggestions, even to the extent of 
making drawings of possible groupings of 
offices and other rooms required by the pro- 
posed liberal round-up. 

In general, the arrangement might be as 
follows: An entire floor, or as much of it as 
might be required, could be rented in some 
centrally located building. A prospective 
building, or one only in process of construc- 
tion, would be better for the purpose. 
Several such buildings are at present in 
view. This space would be divided so as to 
give first acommon reception-room capable 
of seating from two to three hundred people, 
and easily convertible into a public hall 
when necessary. Grouped around this con- 
veniently there would be two or three com- 
mom committee-rooms, holding comfortably 
from ten to twenty-five persons. Still further, 
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there might be, and ought to be, a common 
book-room, where all the publications of the 
various societies could be on sale. In addi- 
tion to these common rooms, a sufficient 
number of small offices of such number and 
size as might be required to accommodate 
the various parties concerned. Say, three 
for the Unitarians and Unity, two for the 
Jews, two for the Ethical Culturists, two or 
three for the Universalists, and so on through 
the list of Liberal societies. Those who 
have been consulted about such a possible 
arrangement have expressed themselves as 
willing to make their headquarters on this 
common ground when their present leases 
expire. ‘There will not be the slightest difh- 
culty in finding suitable floor-room, and al- 
most any lessor would be willing to make 
any arrangement of rooms desired. 

Such a massing of the social and business 
interests of Liberalism here in Chicago, or in 
any city, would prove of great advantage to 
the Liberal cause. First, it would be the 
visible sign of the growing fraternity between 
Liberals. This congress is the first impor- 
tant tangible sign of a fraternal spirit that 
grows deeper and broader with each added 
year of intercourse and fellowship. Com- 
mon headquarters would be a persistent evi- 
dence to ourselves and to the public that our 
heretofore intermittent fraternization had 
become in one vital respect a permanency, 
Such a camping out together would furnish 
the daily recurring Opportunity of fraternal 
meeting. Our representatives would be 
forced to see each other every day, and the 
rest of us could not escape, even if we 
wished to do so, a fraternal greeting to our 
fellow Liberals when on individual errands 
we found ourselves on this common ground. 
A Liberal of social proclivities could make a 
friendly call upon every Liberal representa- 
tive in the city in ten minutes. It will now 
take a mana good half day to make the 
rounds of fraternity, even if he is so for- 
tunate asto know where his Liberal com- 
patriots are hiding themselves. It will be 
of no small importance to the desired Liberal 
unity if, at no distant date, the diffused 
lightning of fraternity find a manifestation 
point in common headquarters. 

Secondly, it would be a matter of great 
convenience to thus group our interests ata 
central point, and have the common con- 
veniences of committee-rooms and public 
hall or reception-room. If at present we 
desire a common meeting ground for any 
purpose, for conference or for a few hours of 
sociability, we must seek a hotel or impose 
upon the good nature of our friends inrooms 
too small for comfort and already preempted 
for other purposes. If we want a small 
public meeting, we must seek a public hall 
with all the uncertainty of getting what we 
want and getting it when we wantit. The 
prospect of transacting some necessary bus- 
iness with a half dozen or more Liberal so- 
cieties on a single floor is in these days of 
haste a pleasing prospect. A common book- 
room where a mancould get ina space of a 
few feet what he must now hurry miles for, 
seems too good to ever come true. 

Should there come, sooner or later, a 
closer organization of the Liberal forces here 
in Chicago, requiring frequent conferences 
and many meetings of committees, the de- 
sirability of this common ground would be 
still more important as a matter of con- 
venience. 

Thirdly, and for the purpose of this report 
it may be lastly, this common camping 
ground would be an advantage on the ground 
of economy. There is no means, of course, 
of estimating with anything like accuracy 
the probable saving of such co-operation 


over the present go-as-you-please plan. but, 
in all probability, there would be a saving, 
first in the price per square foot of floor 
room where a whole floor is taken, as com- 
pared with renting, just enough for a room 
ortwo. This might amount to some ten per 
cent, per square foot; it has been known to 
make a difference of twenty per cent. 

The larger item of saving would be, how- 
ever, in the rent of the common rooms, com- 
mittee-rooms, reception-hall and book room. 
A hall capable of seating two hundred 
people, estimating its cost at something like 
an average per square foot, let us say $1.50, 
would command $1,500 rent. Considerable 
for any one society, but moderate when 
divided among five or six or more. So also 
with the general committee-rooms and the 
book-room. With so much common room 
for committees, receptions or public meet- 
ings, office room would not necessarily be 
much more than desk-room. That is, indi- 
vidual expenses would be decreased and the 
greater expense would fall to the common 
treasury. Clerk hire and janitor service 
would be a common expense and proportion- 
ately reduced for all. A _ hall seating two 
hundred people would be eagerly sought 
after for afternoon or evening gatherings of 
clubs, and when not in use might net con- 
siderable income. On _ general principles, 
fortified by the assertion of a competent 
architect, it may be safely assumed that the 
saving in the matter of expense would be so 
considerable as to make it an object for 
every Liberal society to take advantage of 
this common arrangement on the ground of 
economy, if for no other reason. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for 
the serious consideration of this congress. 


2p.M. In the absence of the chairman, 


who was temporarily engaged, the congress 
was called to order by Dr. Hirsch, who in- 
troduced Rev. M. St. C. Wright, of New 
York, who spoke as follows: 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF UNION AND WORK. 
By M. St. C. Wright. 

Friends, we have two questions which 
have been prominent in politicsin New York 
for a long time, and they are questions 
which it seems to me might well come upper- 
most in more reputable company-—~-that is, in 
this company, and in the presence of a more 
august science or art, which is_ theology: 
‘(Where are we at?’ and ‘*‘What are you 
going todo about it?” Now, it seems to me 
these are fundamental. That first, ‘‘Where 
are we at?’ has been hurled at our heads 
with a vehemence it seems to me almost 
never before equaled in the history of the 
world, in these recent days; and naturally 
that second question, its corollary, ‘*‘What 
are we going to do about it?” How evade 
or accept this immense fact which confronts 
us?—is the most pressing practical question 
with which our minds can engage. Andit 
is those two questions which I shall speak 
about today, and upon them, string the 
thoughts which I would bring before you. 

I cannot speak about philosophy without 
speaking about science. Science, it seems 
to me, has reconstructed philosophy today, 
or at least, forced philosophy to revise itsown 
conclusions, to scrutinize its own methods 
to adopt a vast material of fact within 
its circuit and circumference, which has 
entirely modified its conclusions and its 
character. Philosophy used to be consumed 
in perspective, and. therefore was largely 
sterile; it dreamed; it did not observe and 
investigate; it phardly patiently waited; it 
simply affirmed, or spun out of its’ own in- 
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and then waited to see if those theories 
would fit the world or not. That is not the 
kind of philosophy prevalent lately; that is 
not the kind of philosophy which has been 
possible since science gave its great revela- 
tions to the world; revelations which have 
renovated life, as I believe, not only in 
poetry, not only in art, not only in theology, 
but in religion itself. I cannot only not 
speak af philosophy without regard to sci- 
ence, [ cannot speak of theology without 
regard to philosophy. I donot know of any 
theology which is not philosophy. It is phil- 
osophy in its ultimate problems and at its 
highest reach. If there is any theology not 
philosophy, it is a kind of dogmatic theol- 
ogy, which seems to me to have little regard 
to the facts of life and to the truths of expe- 
rience, but is taken up with questions about 
the person of Jesus, whether there are two 
natures or two wills and the like, and about 
certain impossible relations of the Deity to 
man aud with himself, with which we need 
not stop to concern ourselves. There are 
matters of greater moment. There are 
things of present importance. Life is short 
and these problems are vast, and let us look 
at them. | 

Now, science has given to philosophy an 
immense field. It is when it has given that 
material to the extent that philosophy is 
hardly able to assimilate it, that there comes, 
to my thinking, a breach that is provisional 
—which must be tentative, because the 
human mind will never abide dualism. We 
have on one side the practical necessities of 
life; and those must never be neglected, 
those must never be subdued by arbitrary 
means. We have these very instincts of our 
nature, which we so easily mistake, claiming 
that food by which alone life can live, which 
is not material but is of the spirit; and if we 
are cautious in our use and judgment and 
crystalization of these practical instincts, 
they are the best corrective after all, as well 
as the best guide after all, to the high goal 
and idea! ot life. There is, on.the other 
hand, the theoretical argument and problem 
that confronts us; and it may be that we will 
not be able to reconcile those two sides. If 
not, | say this is our position in this regard; 
to criticise carefully and ruthlessiy the 
practical needs of our nature, that which we 
think we must have to live; see if itis a fancy 
or a fact; see if it is mere subjective prefer- 
ence or see if it is the very ultimate assertion 
and expression of the nature which goes out 
in faith towards a thing that it cannot see 
but it must believe and must live up to. 

That is the first thing. And then maintain- 
ing with equally open mind and with equally 
fearless confidence the facts of science as 
they are given to us—holding them one in 
either hand if we cannot bring them together, 
criticising our practical needs by our theore- 
tical facts and humanizing our theoretical 
facts by our practical needs and emotions. 
Now, we are men and not gods. Wedo not 
see allaround the universe. We see only 
little sections and centers of it here and 
there. Our point is to see what we see truly; 
our point is to see if we can trace—not pre- 
maturely, hastily—see if we can trace by 
patient observation any relations between 
those facts. We are not to minimize one for 
the other. Happy are we if we can connect 
them now and then by lines of relation; 
happy are we if one fact which sings its little 


-fundamental note should chime in with an- 


other fact that sings its fundamental note, 
until they make a chorus; and make that 
harmony which we believe is inthe world 
because itis in every normal and well regu- 
lated soul, which constitute what Browning 
calls the moments eternal; those things that 


teach us thoughts that cannot die and prove 
that manis more than matter, and his rela- 
tions to the supersensuous world are the 
most real and noble things about it. 

It was once thought we had a little world, 
which Renan says was like a cupola over- 
hanging our earth and a few leagues off 
in space which had a glassy floor with lights in 
it, andinthetop of the third story of the 
Structure God sat with -his court celestial, 
almost within our reach—dquite within the 
power of our modern telescopes if they had 
been at our command at that time. Science 
has entirely dissipated that. Science has 
shown us in the first place (and | wish to state 
what science has shown us to show whata 
strain science puts on the thought of. God, 
and I wish to show then what God must 
cover if God shall be). Science has shown 
us by steps which are greater than the 
boasted seven league steps, steps of thought 
which cover the whole expanse of the 
universe—shown us the stature of God, we 
may say, through space; shown us the dura- 
tion of God, we may say, through time. 
Science tells us that our sun is a buge sun, so 
large that if we with our earth stood in the 
middle of it, we could have our moon circle 
around the earth 240,000 miles away, and then 
we could have another moon circle around 
that, inside the sheilofthe sun. Thesun itself 
would be like our sky. Our planets would re- 
volve withinit,sovastisit. And yet that sun is 
one of the privates in the host of the heavens. 
Light reaches us from the sun in about eight 
minutes, Light reaches us from the very 
nearest star in four and a quarter years. 
However, the next nearest star is seven and 
a half light years away. . The average dis- 
tance of the nearest group of stars away, is 
thirty-six anda half light years. The ulti- 
mate distance is figured by science for those 
stars which we do not discern, those stars 
which we see with the telescope only, beyond 
the ken of our visual powers—that those 
stars are 36,000 light years off. Now, what 
is alight year? A light year is the number 
of miles which would be covered by light 
traveling at the rate of 189,000 miles in one 
second; all the seconds in a whole year were 
found out and multiplied by that vast sum of 
189,000 miles, and that constitutes a light 
year. On that measure is the stature of God. 
That is the greatness of God. 

But that is only one side of it after all. 
That is the extensive side. There is a non- 
extensive or qualitative side which I like to 
look at, on which science is agreed and fixed; 
for we are every one of us started and sprung 
from a single little bit of acell which isabout 
oneone-twentieth of aninchin diameter. That 
cell is composed of something which carries 
all our properties, physical, mental and 
moral. That something 1s called protoplasm. 
The scientists tell us that the protoplasm is 
as intricate in its nature and likely to afford 
us asrich a field for investigation as the 
whole of the animal kingdom has done here- 
tofore. Scientists tell us that the real unit 
of life is as far below that common single 
cell as that cell is below the higher animals 
like yourself and myself, composed of mill- 
ions of those cells; that is to say, below the 
first unit, as we have thought of it, way down 
in its depths and recesses, lie the roots of 
life beyond any scrutiny of man hitherto act- 
ually or ever possible. That shows you again 
what an extraordinary depth and intensity 
there is to this divine life which we call so 
glibly and so commonly, God. 

Then again, as you know, light in its 
travel, makes thousands of millions of mill- 
ions of vibrations in a second, so quivering 
is allspace intensely with these powers. We 
can also look into matter, says one of our 
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professors whose authority is unimpeachable, 
—we can look into matter and discern some- 
thing like one four hundredth thousandth of 
aninch; thatis, as the inch bears relation to 
six miles, so does this bear relation to one 
inch—it is six miles below the inch as you 
might say, and still we find this power in- 
scrutable, mysterious, this power which we 
call God. 

These are simply suggestions, and all | 
wish to do is to suggest that in the first place 
there is that intense extent in space, and in 
the second place there is that intense depth 
in matter in this material world — matter 
which, as I1 say, in its lowest molecules is 
capable of transmitting and _ reproducing 
every quality of man. And we can go back 
in time as well, and find that, as we look over 
the long history of man and add to that all 
the history of life whatsoever on this globe 
which seems so tremendous to us, let us say 
ten million ora hundred million years—that, 
in comparison with the perspective view 
which we get into the long avenues of the 
universe, is as the life of a May-fly of a day 
and nothing else. We seem to be able togo 
back to the first cave man, where he nursed 
his brother, as we find by tokens of healed 
limbs, after severe wounds—we can look at 
them as if it were yesterday, so near are they 
in this deep perspective, so deep has science 
made our glances into the universe. And 
God extends through all that space, He is 
so intense,so intricate. What are you going 
to say or do with a God like that? Phil- 
osophy has said there is only one thing to 
say and do about it. Philosophy has said 
that we are warranted in trying to understand 
the nature of reality, and that we can under- 
stand it with complete truth onlyina relative 
measure and a comparative degree. Weare 
directly connected with things. What we 
see of course is what appears. But reality 
could not be at all without appearing, and 
there cannot be any appearance which is not 
attached to reality and a definite expression 
of it. So whatever we see in man or nature 
belongs to the one being, that is to God. 
And all our extent of appearance is true and 
definite knowledge about that one being. 
Now, the highest appearance that we know, 
and thehighest appearance that has appeared 
on this earth, is man, manin his human gqual- 
ity-—_which is reason, which is conscience, 
which isaffection. And since our knowledge 
is true, and since if we are to describe a 
thing at all, we must proceed from what 
we know and what we are, and _ 0»not 
from what we do not know; we can but 
describe God in terms of our own nature 
at best. We must then use _ ourselves 
as a scheme by which to describe and inter- 
pret the infinite being of the universe. Of 
course you will say to me at once, some of 
you, that that is exactly the thing that old 
Xenophanes ridiculed. He said, if oxen could 
speak about their God they would have him 
with tails and horns,and if lions could speak, 
they would have him with manes and claws 
to a certainty; and 1 think they would, and 
I should be sorry if they did not. That is to 
say, there is one criticism first to be made 
there—if they were rational creatures they 
would know that tails and claws and horns 
were not their special attribute. they would 
know many creatures hadthem. But leav- 
ing that out of the question, they ought to 
interpret God inthe terms of their own being. 

There are only two possible fallacies in 
such interpretation: If you leave out any- 
thing in yourself that is significant, your 
idea is not true; or, and this is the greater 
point, if you conclude that what you have 
said is the last word that can be said on the 
subject, and close the book of interpretation 
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forever, and say, ‘‘God is just this, and not 
another thing,’ then that idea of course is 
essentially and intrinsically false. [Ap- 
plause. | Butif you know that you are a 
real being, andif you know that you are 
really related to this greater being which is 
divinity and deity, then you know that you 
can interpret it from your standpoint with a 
truth that shall be true, though relative to 
you, and you know that as you progress you 
will re-interpret and revise it with a truth 
which shall be truer though still relative to 
you; and there is only one description which 
could be given of God which would stand as 
truth final and ultimate, and that would be 
God’s own self-consciousness, if he has any. 
So that is the position which we take. We 
must construe from our own faculties. We 
are accredited to do so. We get thereby the 
genuine idea of God if our faculties will act 
at all; but we must not consider that that is 
ultimate. 

Religious life, l always like to say to my- 
self, is the very hardest life, while it is the 
easiest life; because it is the highest, largest, 
fullest—that is what makes it hard. At the 
same time it is easy because it is the richest 
andthe most rewarding, and the world is with 
you truly, and you feel it growing inte your 
higher traits of character when you achieve 
it. So, lsay again, theology is the most 
dificult field of thought; itis the most com- 
prehensive, and ultimately it is the last com- 
bination of all the scattered facts and ele- 
ments; and therefore you cannot expect to 
attain to theology finite, you cannot expect 
to pick it up as you go, you cannot expect to 
jump at it, snatch it or grasp at it at random 
and find it in your hand; you can only expect 
to toil for it, to go on your knees up the 
sharp flights ofstairs, cutting yourself as you 
go until you bleed, finding ever truth, being 
at last able to affirm this still greater truth, 
ever larger than yourself and get ever great- 
ening yourself as you reach toward it. 

Now, we have these two facts, let us say, of 
the size of God and of the way in which we 
must interpret God;and the question is,can we 
put them together? Wemust interpret God 
from ourselves, and there is not a theology 
worthy of the name today, or a philosophy 
which does not say that man’s highest key 
tothe interpretation and unlocking of the 
walls of the universe is that which makes 
him what he is, his self-consciousness, his 
rational will; and we have to determine, 
therefore, that God is rational will, that God 
is self-conscious. Now the question is with 
me, can you combineself-consciousness with 
this infiniteness of the Deity. You cannot 
in any formal, finite way. You cannot con- 
sider God any longer as one being among 
beings; he is not an individual at all. If 
you look at him at all, you must look at 
him as the ground of all others, as that 
through which they are and exist and are 
united and interacting and inter-related one 
among the other. He is simply universal 
now or heis nothing. That is the position 
to which every existing system of theology 
and philosophy which is worthy of the name 
has arrived—-that God is in and through all 
things. No being of different name or na- 
ture could sustain this immense frame of 
things from the outside; and if he did, there 
would be an eternal barrier between him and 
it, and the immediacy of his action would be 
not only imperiled, but an impossibility. 
God then is within all things. He is within 
this infinite expanse that I have told you 
of. When I say infinite, I will not raise 
metaphysical questions—lI will say indefin- 
ite, practically infinite. There is_ infini- 
tude on the one hand—there is God’s immi- 
nence on the otherhand. Is God lost in it? 


Does God only first come to himself and 
realize himse)t first in man and us creatures 
here, or is he God who,able to do all things, 
is able to be himself, and, as George Sand 
says, wishes to be ourselves? 

Now, there is just one answer to that that 
I know of, and that is: Evolution Jooks at 
things as they appear in this natural world 
without regard to God. Itis wrong whenit 
says that is the only way to look at it. 
Science sees things, as it were, grow up 
from nothing, from zero. It sees them ap- 
parently by their own inherent powers de- 


velop until they reach this complex 
world and us complex beings in it. Is that 
a final and ultimate conclusion? I say no, 


it is impossible. If that is the final and 
ultimate conclusion, then there is no God at 
all in any comprehensible sense; there is 
simply moving process, moving you cannot 
tell me how and you do not know where and 
it does not matter much anyway. Now, 
whatis zero? Zero is zero. What is this 
nothing? Ifthat is all to start with, how 
can nothing grow to something? That is 
the old theological idea adopted by the false 
scientists, that out of nothing can come 
something; because they start with a zero, 
and then they give you roo or 1,000 or 1,- 
000,000, One of those perfect figures, at the 
other end. Now, youcannot get that other 
end out of nothing unless in some disguised 
or concealed way at the beginning lay all 
the potency or force that was to issue at the 
last. Whatis potency? Potency is nothing. 
There is actuality behind it which caused pot- 
ency which makesit potency. Therefore, all 
that potency means is that a great force 
trougha certain focus is expressing itself with 
continued power, and there must bea prior 
actuality before or within, or underneath, or 
underlying and constituting every potency 
that was ever created or ever found to exist 
in this world. [Applause.] Then, I say, 
the problem comes down tothis: that what- 
ever we find atthis end, we must assume in 
substance, in power, in essence at that end. 
That is to say, God is saved. I believe God 
is separate from the world, but I believe God 
is never separated from the world or separ- 
able from it. Itis just like my own spirit 
exactly. My spirit is in and of my body by 
mysterious processes, | know not how to ac- 
count for it; but my spirit can collect itself 
and be itself, and is not matter and is not 
body, though forever intimately connected 
with the two; and I| say that this actuality 
which we have had deposited at the begin- 
ning insuresa sufficient transcendence, and 
then we can let God be in and through 
things; and I say we will, because if he is 
there, and only ifhe is there, is this world 
divine, and is man a child of God. [Ap- 
plause. | 

How are we going to know it unless we 
are part and parcel of it, and unless knowl- 


‘edge in us answer to knowledge in him, un- 


less type speaks to type and mind to mind? 
How are we to have any definite relation to 
God unless we are God, as it were, being of 
his creatures and his substance, only under 
finite conditions? How can anything be 
wonderful except it be a partial description 
of that one being of which all things are ex- 
pressions? When we so regard it, the 
whole world becomes alive; and I believe 
personally, honestly, frankly and squarely. 
here, that the whole worldis alive. Do I 
say I believe it? And who say it? Scien- 
tists say it. Wedonot say it; they say it. 
We always held there was life there, but 
could not realize it; we always knew there 
was spirit there, but failed to explain and in- 
terpret it; we knew God was allin all, but 
did not know what it meant. Science has 


come from the other side without any pre- 
possessions, and has proved to us and has 
interpreted to us and has shown to us these 
wonders until wecan realize that that is 
within us, and now itisa world that is 
purged and cleansed by the spirit from one 
endtotheother. There is nothing init that 
is not an open doorto God. There is nota 
single thingin itinsignificant or without il- 
limitable vision, and the point is for us to be 
visionary in that seynse, and for us not to 
terminate the boundaries of our being, for 
us to throw our souls wide open andto look 
into and to look through things. 

And shall you do that with a_ stagnant 
church or with a closed creed, or with a _ sys- 
tem that shuts its doors and says, ‘‘Within 
my walls are all the treasures of the universe?”’ 
Impossible. [Applause.] Wemust havea 
religion that progresses trom incident to 1n- 
cident. Are you moral if you remain under 
two choices and in twocrises the same—on 
the same level that you were before? No; 
you are only moral if every incident makes 
your past best only better or only good, and 
leads you to something higher and finer and 
truer all the time. [Applause.| How are 
you religious then? Shall you casta swift 
glance around, a swift intuition; shall you 
labor by slow observation and investigation 
to confirm it—and then shall you say ‘‘This 
is all.””’ No; having labored and gotten your 
bearings and proved the calculation, 
straighten your back and take another look, 
and then say, ‘‘l see more. I am more. 
God grows and lives indeed.’’ [Applause. | 
So that our system is anopen system, We 
travel, as Walt Whitman said, the open 
road, the traveled public highway with all 
the people. We look not into missals, not 
into manuscripts, not into the formulas; we 
do not wear scapulars and cowls. We look 
at the heavens, the flowers, the wind on the 
sea and the grain, and we look into one an- 
other’s eyes, and we read with the eyes of 
the mind those deeper truths, those vaster 
visions that science and religious conviction 
have taught us to read, and we say, ‘‘These 
are our books, the great living books of 
nature. Theseare our bibles. Our God is 
aliving God and notdead. Heis in and 
through all things, for how could anything 
be were it not for him?” My friends, why 
are we here at all? Why should there be 
anything? It is so easy for there to benoth- 
ing. Just think ofit. Whatis all this ap- 
paratus ofthe worlds and all this congrega- 
tion of people? They are the expressions of 
effort. They are results of power. They 
are affirmations of energy. ‘They are some- 
thing and not nothing. [Applause.] Then 
I say that existence, being an affirmation, 
being something, is necessarily composed of 
good, not of evil. Good isthat which af- 
firms, good isthat which substantially is 
good, is that against which evil must draw 
its comparisons in order to set itself forth. 
Evil in itself is nothing. If evil could be 
the constitution of things; if evil could be a 
real substantial power by which things grow, 
then evil would be producing good effects; 
then evil would be good, That is so. 
Either the hypothesis is impossible, or evil 
in that sense would be exactly what we mean 
by good, and we would be doing good by 
doing it (evil.) That isnot abstruse. That 
is a fact. 


says that this is the best possi- 
ble of all worlds, but it is just as bad as it 
could be; that is, if it were a bit worse it 
would drop out. And Mr. Renan takes up 
that statement and says itis a good world, 
because it is a world at all—it isa good 
world because itis here. Suppose, he says, 
a banking house existing from eternity, and 
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suppose in its operations there had beena 
constant debit, a loss, how long do you sup- 
pose that banker could exist. He would 
have liquidated and gone out of business 
long ago. The universe is just in such a 
similar case. It has existed, therefore that 
original affirmation remains, it has _ not 
existed stagnant and stationary, it has ex- 
isted progressive; therefore that affirmation 
not only remains, but continuesin increased 
force; and I say the great wonder 1s, first, 
that existence is at all,“which is a standing 
miracle that, compared with every other mir- 
acle, is what some havecalled it, a monster; 
and the second wonder is that it exists so 
richly qualified as we find it. Why should 
there be a world where human tears soften 
human lives and 
make them beautiful? Why should there be 
a world where beauty is possible? How 1s 
it possible that this great world can be so 
marvelous in its methods? Easy you say? 
Darwin has explained allthat. But Darwin 
says himself that he has not explained all 
that. Darwin says he has shown some of 
the processes, He has shown it to be nat- 
ural, and that is all; and our God is natural— 
no sane man has any other kind of a God, 
[Applause.] Our religion is natural or we 
have none at all. [Applause,] Our mor- 
ality isas natural as language, as speech, as 
sight, and we can prove it, and it is being 
proved in every sinner that walks the earth. 
(Applause. ] Darwin says that the mind of 
man, the most imaginative man at his most 
imaginative stretch, in his best moments, 
with illimitable time before him, could not 
begin to devise a kindred world. Huxley 
says: ‘‘Il sit here before a growing germ and 
I look at it, and I cannot but think that there 
is a plastic power with an invisible trowel 
laying up layer after layer. I seem to see 
him pinch it here and press it there and 
fashion it, and I believe if I had better means 
than my chromatic lense, | could see the 
invisible artist at his work. | Applause. | 
Now that 1s a good case of our modern per- 
plexities. Here is the slow operation, and 
yet here is the magnificent and grand result. 
{f man could not conceive it, let alone real- 
ize it, that is a pretty good indication that 
there is something better than man round 
about him, and which he had better look into 
and ally himself with. No matter what the ap- 
pearances, look into them, await the expand- 
ing seasons of the divine providence, trust 
to those things which are permanent and 
abiding, generalize, do not be confused by 
specialists and particularists, and after a 
time the whole thing will become clear. 
What does it mean? It means this: In the 
argument from design, do not expect the 
whole scheme of the universe in every little 
fact, look not for the laws in details but in 
principles. Who on earth or in heaven 
could see in facts or details but the meanest 
God. If you find itin principles, there you 
find what is a grand gift to mortals to be 
able to discern; and we do find it in prin- 
ciples, and moreover we find these 
truths in those principles which are incar- 
nateinus. Take the great question of evil. 
I personally believe that every one of us 
here can confront and can conquer every 
evil that comes to him in the flesh or in the 
mind. [Applause.] I have a greater be- 
lief than that: I believe there 1s not a per- 
son, give him time, give him conditions, 
that cannot be raised, though from the 
second death, and be made man—I do not 
care ifit takes several solar systems, as a 
man said, to doit; we can wear out solar 
systems as we wear out our coats. [Ap- 
plause.] But I have a greater faith than 
that: I have a faith that not only can I do 
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these things but I[ have faith that the reason 
I can do them is that they are already done 
in the infinite; that is to say, that the world 
is rational and righteous; that I caninterpret 
it and get at truth from it because it is so 
rational that I can get life from it as a babe 
draws life from its mother’s breast, because 
it is vital, that is moral; that it is related to 
me; that it ought to be, being my author and 
creator. I believe, then, there is this harmony; 
therefore I have faith that these discords and 
discrepanciesthattrouble us are solved inGod. 
That, it seems to me, is what religion means. 
That is what we profess and proclaim, and 
withont it we can do nothing. We do not 
find these things with our mortal eye, we do 
not seize them with our hands or stumble on 
them with our feet, but what we do say is 
that we assume that the whole is intelligible, 
we assume that evil is exceptional, or why 
is it? Do not ask how much good there is 
lying around. There is no problem of good, 
itis the problem of evil. Theology has the 
problem of truth, and having this problem 
says truth cannot be unlessGodis. So that 
is our faith. Webelieve itmust be so. We 
believe that these things are, and we 
carry our belief to nature and its works, and 
the more we test it the better it works. 

And now we are not so settled in our 
faith, it may be, by fine spun arguments as 
we are settled in our faith by long-drawn ex- 
perience proving that these conditions are 
true, establishing our relation to the great 
heart of things until we can feel its very life 
as our life and be one withit. That is my 
belief. I believe then that for our philosophy, 
we are to hold that the cause must be 
adequate to its effect, that the stream cannot 
rise higher than its source, that we are the 
effect thus far, and that God is at least as 
good and great and intelligible as we are. | 
believe, again, thatin any growing process 
the end must interpret and not the beginning. 
You do not know the oak by the acorn, you 
know the acorn by the oak: We do not 
know what any twothings in the end will 
produce until we have seen it done. It is 
just as great a miracle, says one man, that 
oxygen and hydrogen united form another 
thing that has no property in common.with 
either, as that this great world should be 
synchronized and synthesized in a God. 
There is where we stand. We stand in this 
great synthesis of the whole, and we believe 
itthrough and through. Atleast I do. I 
believe, then, that there is a God; that that 
God is immanent in everything, and that 
there is no other God at all; but that God 
has a self of his own: and I cannot but be- 
lieve that otherwise we cannot account for 
anything. If you are going to deny that, 
you must give up the whole thing, and your 
results will be the same though your theories 
will differ. You will trace facts the same but 
your life will suffer. | 

Now, what is the relation with such a God 
as that? All the God we can know is the 
God that is in nature. All the theology we 
can put in practice is to know nature and 
affirm nature-culture and conformity as our 
religion—knowledge and then obedience; 
getting the method and then supplying the 
motive; letting the head look and then 
letting the heart will. That, it seems to me, 
is our modern truth throughout, I believe 
that those are the two permanent sides of 
life as we must have it; I believe that truth 
is the progressive element, but that goodness 
is the realizing element; and I believe again, 
as Dr. Carus has said here, that truth is 
sight, whereas feeling is touch, and while 
touch has greater certainty yet sight leads 
us further and safer after all. And I believe 


, once more that truth, again, is the eye and 
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that goodness is the hand, or the will; it is 
the executor as well as the servitor; but it 
would be a poor blind Briarius reaching out 
with no hands, and not having one of Argus’ 
eyes to guide it, if it did not have the truth 
to lead it on. [Applause.] So I believe 
that God, as | say, is in and through nature, 
and that is what makes nature capable of ex- 
isting as a related system; that that is what 
gives to nature its definite courses; that God 
makes us through nature; that to know him 
we must study nature; that we must study 
buman nature; that the space between him 
and human nature is’ blank, but will be 
written by God’s own hand some time, and 
we will see the continuity. I believe this 
world is alive; | believe this world is not 
only alive, but has in it the elements of con- 
sciousness, of intelligence, though perhaps 
not combining until late, as the forms which 
possess them in high nature do not arise and 
combine until late. I believe that it has 
spirit, but I do not believe that spirit ex- 
cludes matter. 

The scientists are telling us there is no 
such thing as matter. Prof. Tyndall is the 
great Corypheusof materialism, so supposed, 
and Prof. Tyndall says, out of ordinary brute, 
dead, lifeless matter, you could not get life 
to save your soul. What shall we do then? 
He says, Denythat there is life. We say, 
No, deny that thereis dead, lifeless, inert 
matter. Revise the definition of matter and 
include in that definition life in some form, 
then you can get life out of it; then your 
matter is spirit; and that is precisely what 
the idealist says to the materialist or evolu- 
tionist. Hesays: ‘‘All your facts I agree to. 
I accept the same facts, but I interpret them 
from the other end. You interpret from the 
beginning. I interpret from the close. | 
have a right to, because it is not a_ stationary 
thing, but a developing thing, and its largest 
expresston is last.” If the world was like a 
mathematical angle, and you could get any 
gauge at allon the apex, it might be meas- 
ured. But the apex in that sense would be 
God, and we do not get a gauge onit, and 
you can only take the measure of the angle of 
creation right where you are, not only that 
quantative measure but that qualitative and 
intensive measure, and, having found those 
things, you find that there 1s no such thing as 
what we have been inclined to describe as 
matter; that it is at least energy or force; that 
itis at least vital, and out of it comes spirit 
as the flowers bloom on the waving branches. 
Therefore we say those things are essen- 
tially an element in it; that those things could 
not be without the adequate mind, the spirit 
of life. Therefore, God is, and God is in the 
world, and God is in man, and they do not 
exist independent one of the other. Human 
nature is related to common nature because 
God made it through common nature. Com- 
mon nature is its mother, God is its father. 
That is the holy spirit hovering over its work, 
and we, if we are true, will be the Christs of 
right living, to realize in our daily walk and 
conduct that supernal spirit that makes us 
reasonable, and therefore makes us free, and 
gives us the dower of eternal life. 


Dr. HIRSCH: 
discussion. 


The paper is now open for 
We have a very well trained 
artillery man with us. He knows not merely 
how to point his guns, but how to make the 
guns. Thatis Dr. Carus of Chicago, and we 
shall all be glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Carus: I did not come to speak but 
to hear, and I am not prepared to say 
much; but since Dr. Hirsch has called on me 
against my wish, and although I indicated 
that I do not wish to speak, I shall say a few 


| words, at least, to show you my good inten- 
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tion not to disappoint him, although I fear 
you will be disappointed when you hear me. 
And in making a few remarks on the lecture 
which we have heard, I should first of all say 
that I was very much delighted, especially 
with the introductory remarks concerning 
philosophy. Mr. Wright has truly represented 
modern philosophy as that philosophy which 
has been influenced by science. Science 
has entirely remodeled philosophy, But let 
me here say a few good words in favor of the 
old philosophy, which he briefly and.correctly 
characterized as the method of intuitively 
entering into the problems of life. This old 
philosophy of intuitiveness, or whatever you 
call it, is after all worthy of some considera- 
tion. Consider only how many centuries the 
formal system of logic spun its conclusions 
and its syllogisms almost out of nothing—it 
looks as if it were nothing. Philosophy has 
but of late discovered that mathematics and 
all the other formal sciences have not been 
spun out of nothing, but out of a very thin 
fabric, an abstraction, the abstraction of form. 
Nevertheless, we owe very much to that old 
philosophy, which I am more able to defend 
as lam not arepresentative of the old school, 
but of the modern school of philosophy, of 
positivism and monism. The same ought to 
be said about religion. I stand upon that 
ground which considers the principle of free 
thought, radical free thought—which means 
that which accepts the conclusions of our 
rational nature, whatever they be, without 
any fear of consequences. Nevertheless 
the old religions ought to be considered 
with great respect from our side. We 
moderns owe very much to them. I was in 
my childhood very orthodox myself, very 
pious and very dogmatic. I was educated 
in my father’s family, and he was the most 
representative orthodox churchman of Prus- 
sia—at the head of the Prussian Church; but 
I must confess that I had never in my life 
that idea of God which our speaker so ably 
refuted today. I never could understand 
that God could be big. My God was always 
great, and [ remember when I was a child I 
heard that a little child had asked another 
child, almost a baby, ‘‘How big is God? Is 
God bigger than a whale?” Now the God 
of science is neither to be measured with 
light years, nor with ten millions of light 
years, nor with miles. He is not big at all. 
He is great. 4 BS. pte 
It will be difficult for me to exactly define 
whether I can agree with our lectureron one 
point, and that is the point of self in God. 
[ may remark that on such subjects, which 
are of so delicate a nature, it is difficult to 
come to a conclusion before one has settled 
the question of terms—what one means by 
self. However much I enjoyed our lecture, 
I can accept this idea of self as little as I 
can accept the idea of measuring God with 
any measure, however big it may be., God is 
greater than any self can be. God is no be- 
ing, no entity, no individual, as we are. He 
is above any self, and I would take excep- 
tion to such a proposition as this, that 


truth would not be truth unless there be 


God and a self in God. I rather side 
with another statement of our lecturer, 
that God is reality wherever it is: God is 
existence itself. It is the all in all. To 


think such a God which is everywhere and 


above everything, and in everything and 
through whom everything is—to think him 
as a being, would detract from the God idea. 
As soon as we have a self, we go down to 
that view which we call paganism, which at 
Once makes an object of worship. It is only 
a modern way of personifying him. Now, in 


my mind, the old God of religion has never, 


been a self. There is not one passage in the 


———— 


Old Testament that is not to be taken as an 
allegory. Ido not think that Moses or any 
one of the old prophets thought of God as a 
person as we are, but consciously, just as 
other religious prophets and poets, they 
used this allegory in that sense for some- 
thing which they could not express better. 
We being human beings have to use such ex. 
pressions, have to represent God in a way 
as we are ourselves, as was well character- 
ized in the lecture today. And as these pro- 
phets spoke in the language of the people of 
their times, the idea that God is a person is 
of comparatively recent growth. It does not 
date, if lam not mistaken, further back than 
the second century. Up to the fathers of 
the church this question had never been dis- 
cussed, that God was spoken of like a human 
being. Thereis no reason to believe that 
Moses or any prophet of the Old Testament 
had a pagan idea of God, any more than we 
can believe that Plato had. 


One word more about liberalism and re- 
ligion. Iam sorry to find that liberalism is 
generally considered negativism. Liberal 
means, almost ‘to everyone, irreligious—the 
more irreligious a man is the more he con- 
siders himself a liberal. So long as this idea 
prevails, we shall never have liberal religion 
or any great enthusiasm in religious progress. 
The liberal idea is a positive idea, or at 
least must become a positive idea, not a 
negative of old creeds. But let us rather 
take our stand on the positive side of liberal- 
ism. Science is actually a divine revelation. 
Indeed it is the only revelation; all. the re- 
ligious revelations we have were the science 
of their times. If you consider the first 
chapter of Genesis and compare the first 
chapter of Genesis with other statements, 
you ought to confess that it is as scientific as 
it could be for the times, so much so that 
even today if some popular poet were asked 
to express in a popular way, in a telling way 
to the people who have no understanding of 
scientific arguments, the evolution of the 
world, he could not do it better. The first 
chapter of Genesis is not in antagonism to 
Darwinism and the evolution theory. Itisa 
popular presentation of it which has been 
given more than two thousand years ago. 
We must learn to regard science in its re 
ligious aspect, in its religious importance. 
And not until we recognize the divinity of 
science, the divinity of every science, shall 
we have a reform of religious views; until we 
boldly take this step: that we say, there is no 
possible contradiction to that which by exact 
scientific argument can be proved, and the 
truth brought out by science is divine, isa 
revelation of God—and I do not doubt that 
the religion of the future will take a broad 
stand upon this broad basis of the most 
divine faculty which has been given us, our 
scientific power, our rational faculties. 


Dr. Kent:—Mr. President, I would:-like to 
voice the very great pleasure and satisfaction 
with which I listened to the lecture. It im- 
pressed me as one of the profoundest and 
simplest and strongest that I ever listened to 
upon the subject. [Applause.] It expressed 
in terms clear and concise, thoughts which 
I had tried:to voice myself many times, and 
they come to me with the more force because 
they were in a measure my Own, but pressing 
with more clearness and force than I had 
been ever able to give them. 


I want to say, too, that I did not find any 
real conflict between the lecturer and Dr. 
Carus who followed him. I think if Dr. 
Carus had reasoned in regard to the lecturer 
and his utterances as he did about those 
allegories in the Old Testament, he would 
not have thought that the speaker was de- 


scribing the size of God in any literal sense or 
wished to be understood to be so. 


Dr. Carus: I did not intend to convey 
that idea. 
Dr. Kent: I do not think there is any 


real conflict between them. It is a grand 
thought to me, and it must make everyone 
present at this meeting feel that if they had 
listened to nothing else since the meeting 
began, that this is well worth the cost of 
traveling to this place, though they had come 
asfarasI. [Applause.] I do love to think 
of that ultimate reality in which Dr. Carus 
and Mr. Wright agree, not only as some- 
thing in which I live and move and have my 
being, but as something that like myself has 
self-hood and consciousness and intelligence; 
and while I agree with Herbert Spencer in 
feeling that the use of the terms personality 
and consciousness and intelligence, as we 
apply them to God, are liable to be misunder- 
stood and to convey wrong impressions, | 
like always to bear in mind what he says in 
regard to personality, —that he declines to use 
the term, not because God is something less 
than personal, but because he is something 
more than personal; [Applause.] that is, 
the personality as you and I know it is some- 
thing that has limitations, but personality 
as God has it must be free from limitations. 
We may not be able to conceive it clearly as 
we would like to for ourselves, but neverthe- 
less, the idea of personality and conscience 
and intelligence as connected with this ulti- 
mate reality of the universe is one that does 
not seem to me to present any contradictory 
exceptions; and I love to keep them both in 
my mind together; and so I can feel the re- 
ality in the language which one who came 
as close, surely, to the heart of God as any 
other, or if you please, to the heart of this 
universe as any other, who came as close to 
the ultimate reality which underlies and in- 
terpenetrates everything—that is, he called 
this ultimate reality, ‘‘Father;’’ and I believe 
if he lived in our day, he would do as Theo- 
dore Parker did and call it Mother. He 
used the word that stood for the grandest 
thought of intelligence, affection and power 
that the world had; and that is the 
word that the church is coming to use 
more and more. The words King and 
Judge and Ruler are passing away—not 
because God is any the less King, any 
the less Judge, any the less Governor than 
he was, but because all these qualities are in 
the fatherhood and motherhood of God; so 
in this ultimate reality we have a ground of 
confidence and rest and peace and joy. 


Mr. SNELL here read the following paper: 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF RELIGIOUS UNION, 
By Merwin-Marie Snell. 


The only substantial philosophical basis 
for the union of religions must be sought for 
in those truths, if such there be, which con- 
stitute the common basis of all the religions 
that are to be united. 

These truths I conceive to form a portion of 
that most important and neglected field of 
inquiry with which epistemology deals, the 
science of first principles, the necessary in- 
troduction, in the logical order of thought, to 
every department of science and philosophy 
and every kind of human activity. 

That impotence in the presence of funda- 
mental problems to which many of our most 
brilliant minds confess, results, like most of 
the apparent antinomies which in the past 
have baffled the philosophical intellect, from 
a failure to subject to asevere critical anal- 
ysis the primary assumptions that lie in the 
background of the whole inner and outer life 
of every living being. 
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You talk to me of philosophy—the study 
of beings and ideas; prove to me first that 
beings and ideas exist. You talk to me of 
science—the classification of phenomena, 
the study of matter and force and the laws 
that govern them; how do I know that there 
is any matter or force? What reason have I 
to accept the validity even of your subjective 
arrangement of what it pleases you to call 
the phenomena of nature, to say nothing of 
any conformity between them and a world of 
reality without. 


It is vain for you to appeal impatiently 
to common sense; that is simply to 
return toa blind and unreasoning and super- 
stitious credulity, to refuse liberty and to 
turn your back on reason, If you try to jus- 
tify yourself by a process of rigid syllogistic 
reasoning, you fail so utterly as to drive me 
to a more hopeless skepticism than before. 
The facts and laws with which science deals 
can no more bear the test of strictly rational 
criticism than can the wildest myths of the 
Greek or Celtic or Polynesian wonderlands, 
or the most fantastic extravagances of the 
Hindu Puranas. 


Surely if we are certain of anything itis of 
our own existence; but how can we prove it, 
or even explain what we mean by owrse/ves or 
by existence. 

Must we then give up all search for truth, 
and fall back upona universal doubt? No; 
upon reflection we find that this is impossible 
outside the walls of the madhouse. A true 
consistent skeptic would not love, for he 
could not know that the object of his affection 
existed; for similar reasons he could not hate 
or admire or despise, or engage in conversa- 
tion or labor, much less in thought; he could 
not take any steps for the amusement of so 
imaginary a creature as himself; he could not 
put his body or limbs in motion for rising or 
walking or working or eating or dressing, 
having no reason to attribute to himselfa 
personal identity, or to suppose that he has 
any will or any body,or that any exercise of the 
former could cause any given motions in the 
latter, ci: that any such motions could con- 
tribute toward the attainment of any desired 
end, or that the attainment of any end what- 
ever could have any possible utility or 
pleasure. 


He would therefore remain absolutely qui- 
escent, like a man in the last stages of abulia 
or a pigeon deprived of its cerebral lobes, 
and would die of starvation and inanity 
unless fed and moved by the will and hand 
of another. And even those vital processes 
which are carried on in man independently 
of the will, and in which all other animals 
participate, would cease if the living and 
perhaps dimly conscious cells upon whose 
activity they depend were to become skep- 
tical or act as if they were so, 


How are we to reconcile the apparent 
defect of reason which forces us to universal 
skepticism with the instinct, inseparable 
from life itself, which preserves us from it 
even in our own despite? 

This problem, knotty as it appears, is not 
insoluble. Acritical analysis of the grounds 
of certitude shows that the incapacity of 
reason to deal satisfactorily with the most 
fundamental problems arises from the fact 
that acertain solution of them is already 
presupposed by every rational process. 


We cannot prove what we must begin our 
argument by assuming; still less can we dis- 
prove it or reject it because of the absence 
of proof, or even justify ourselves in casting 
upon it a doubt. Since it is impossible to 
reason at all without taking it for granted, 
to reason against it is as futile and absurd, 
to use a somewhat hackneyed figure, as it 


would be to try to lift one’s self into space by 
one’s own bootstraps. 

We are therefore obliged to recognize the 
existence of certain pre rational concepts, 
elements of knowledge which every act of 
reason, however simple and _ unreflective, 
necessarily implies, Among these are the 
existence of the ego, or indivisible self, the 
distinction between subject and object, sub- 
stance and attribute, noumenon and phenom- 
enon, and the relation between cause and 
effect, When I say ‘‘I reason,” or ‘‘I con- 
clude,”’ or ‘‘I deny,’’ I assume that I exist, 
that I am distinct from my acts,—in this case 
from my reasoning or judgment or denial, — 
that they are objective to my conscious 
egoity, constituting merely its attributes and 
manifestations, and finally that my ego stands 
to these acts inarelation of true causality. 
Any possible argument against egoity or 
causality or substance is of necessity an 
empty verbiage, as it takes for granted the 
very thing argued against. 

These and other primary elements of knowl- 
edge are not, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, a priori ideas, but rather the earliest, 
most fundamental and most constant of ex- 
periences. Neither are they _ self-evident 
truths, in the ordinary sense of that term, for 
there are whole systems of philosophy which, 
for lack of a severely critical epistemology, 
have come to deny one or another of them. 
But since every thought and word and action 
of every human being, even of those who 
deny them most strenuously, is an implicit 
concession of their truth, reason itself de- 
mands that some principle shall be found 
upon which this necessary acceptance of 
them can be justified. There is sucha prin- 
ciple, and one only; that which, for lack ofa 
more exact expression, may be called ¢he uat- 
versal sovereignty of truth. 

We are either under a reign of truth or 
under one oferror. Inthe first place our 
reason and our senses and all those instincts 
or intuitions inseparable from our nature 
must be in the highest degree trustworthy; 
in the other, all thought and emotion and 
action is a colossal absurdity, and all of 
what we are pleased to call existence a _ net- 
work of lies, with no truth anywhere within or 
beyond it to lay hold of and cling to; truth 
itself is a mockery, and the mumbling idiot 
is the sanest and wisest of men. 

The foundation of the whole intellectual 
edifice, including the spiritual and moral and 
practical life, is an act of faith—in most cases 
implicit and unconscious, but in no case 
whatever wholly absent—in (fhe essential ve- 
ractty of things, or what we might venture to 
term circumambient verity; the absolutely flaw- 
less truth in the midst of which we live and 
move and have our being. 

This principle, when once explicitly ac- 
cepted, carries with it a host of consequences 
from which no logic, however ingenious, 
can enable us to escape. Whether we like 
them or not, ladies and gentlemen, we must 
accept them, or foreswear the authority of 
reason. There is no _ possible alternative. 
Among these consequences, it involves the 
recognition of the existence of the objective 
universe, and its correspondence with the 
picture projected by it upon the senses and 
the mind. 

In the outer world to whichit thus admits 
us we find it everywhere the mainspring of 
existence and progress. Not only man, but 
every living animal and plant, every crystal, 
and every element of matter, acts upon the 
pre-supposition of this sovereignty of truth; 
that is to say, it conducts itself just as it 
would if it were governed by a conscious 
faith in the veracity of its own nature and 
that of the universe at large. 


It does not stop with the visible universe, 
but points us, through it, to God and to 
immortality. Itis the seed of life, whose 
blossoming isin a deliberate and conscious 
faith in the World-Order or in the living 
God. 

This principle of the universal reign of 
truth, which every person, however skeptical 
or pessimistic, does implicitly recognize, 
even in the very act of questioning or deny- 
ing it, is not only the key to all the problems 
of philosophy but the universal solvent of 
the prejudices and ignorances which stand in 
the way of a world-wide religious fellowship, 
If we are under a reign of truth the intellect 
is essentially veracious and the intuition and 
will are essentially good. If this be so then 
every element of every religious system and 
every moral code is fundamentally good and 
true. Any one who sincerely believes this 
and consistently lives it out will have for all 
religions and their adherents, whatever be 
his own chosen creed, nothing but the deep. 
est affection and sympathy and admiration; 
and all our religious rivalries will be reduced 
to the sweet emulation as to which religion 
has now the fullest truth, and how soon and 
how perfectly each can round itself into uni- 
versality. 

The supreme faith which thrills through 
the heart of nature will reach its final apo- 
theosis only when it shall have bowed every 
human spirit before that most venerable and 
sacred of revelations which is writ in the very 
texture of its own consciousness; and reason 
shall not have wholly freed itself from super- 
stition and blindness and inertia until it shall 
clearly recognize and boldly proclaim its en- 
tire dependence upon its own essential con- 
stitution and necessary prerequisites, and 
hail these as the manifestation of a universal 
Sovereignty which ‘‘can never deceive nor 
be deceived.”’ 

This is the strong, free, fruitful faith— 
truly catholic, because not absent from the 
heart of any human being or animal or plant 
or thing—-in which there is a present salva- 
tion and an earnest of that which is to come, 
in this world or any other. | 

This faith, I repeat, no one is free either 
to accept or reject at will. Every man is 
forced toact upon it by the exigencies of his 
own nature. The verbal denial of it is a for- 
mal renunciation of all the prerogatives of 
manhood; a sincere and actual rejection of 
it, if it were possible, would be a renuncia- 
tion of existence itself. But if accepted, 
with all its necessary consequences, not only 
by the blind instinctive habit of intellectual 
infancy but with a close and explicit and 
rational conviction, it is fraught with bene- 
diction. 

It will cure the mind of doubt and obscur- 
ity and despair; it will free the will from 
sloth; it will give to the present a new glad 
beauty and to the future an infinity of hope. 

And when, in a coming age, we shall have 
learned to know approximately the collective 
thought and the collective intuition and the 
collective experience of mankind, we shall for 
the first time have attained to the fullness of 
truth,seeing atlast all sides of those things of 
which we now beholdonly a single facet or 
angle; and then we shall havea lasting and per- 
fect, because an absolutely demonstrable and 
infallible basis for religious, as well as eth- 
ical and philosophical unity; not the sterile 
unity of homogeneity, but a unity in truth 
with diversity of view and appreciation and 
expression and application, a unity in spirit 
with diversity of form, a unity in aim with 
diversity of method—in short, the unity of 
organic life, more complex and yet more 
simple than that of any of the lower organ- 
isms which were the types and foreshadow- 
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ings and working models of this crowning 
organism of Humanity. 


Mr. Powe.t: I have been quite conserva- 
tive in taking up any of your time during 
this convention, because you were so kind as 
to give me a place on the program tomorrow. 
Yesterday I declined to respond to you ex- 
cept in a word or two, because I was then 
taking in the measure of the work that was 
proposed. I feel today that we ought not to 
close this session, which may be the last 
session to many who are here today—at least 
I do not wish to see it closed without an op- 
portunity to say that if nothing else has been 
demonstrated during this convention, we 
have learned one thing, and that one thing is 
how to preach. Mr. Secretary, you may 
smile, but it is the problem of theage. I 
was pastor for three years in Chicago, and I 
was bluntly told, in a poem the other day, 
that I spent those three years in shooting 
over the heads of my people. Wehave come 
to a time and to a development where we 
have reached beyond the old idea expressed 
in that word t-h-o-r-o-u-g-h (they got tired 
of pronouncing it thorough and pronounced 
it through). Now our lecturer today has 
shown us, first, howto go through something 
before he undertakes to talk about it; and 
that is what I understand Dr. Carus to un- 
dertake to explain to us and to enforce upon 
us—the necessity of comprehending some- 
thing before we begin to skim the cream off 
ofit. (I am partly a farmer as I am partly 
an enthusiast in philosophical questions and 
theology, and therefore you will excuse my 
once in a while stepping over onto a farm 
illustration; but good cream—you all know 
what it is. ) 

Now, Mr. President, I have this one thing 
to say in turning to the topic, although I be- 
lieve we cannot emphasize too strongly the 
first position, that we are some time in the 
near future going to get rid of all this kind of 
preaching that is based upon supposition, pre- 
suppositions, traditions and all the rest of it, 
and know how, after having thought a thing 
through, to go right straight to the hearts of 
the people with it; and I might as well say 
that we are getting nowadays to have some 
of the very best work done by women [ Ap- 
plause]—and I am glad they cheer me, be- 
cause they know how to preach, and by and 
by we shall have at least half if not three quar- 
ters of the pulpits filled by women. Weas Pro- 
testants lost the sentimental side—we ceased 
to develop it—-we began to develop the ra- 
tional side; whilst the Catholics took the 
sentiment-and carried it off to one side, we 
took reason off on the other, and we have got 
tomarry them. I don’t know how you are 
going to do it unless you put women to 
preaching. 

What I want to come back to is, first, this 
point of the immanence of God. I don’t 
know how I can tell anything that would be 
worth while to occupy a single moment of 
your time with unless it might be to say that I 
was born a Calvinist, that I went afterwards 
over the ground slowly, step by step, finding 
my underpinning crumbling away, until once 
in St. Louis I had this sad hour to myself: I 
have nothing left—don’t laugh at me—noth- 
ing left but God and immortality; and I swear 
by the heights I will stand to them and cling 
to them. All these technical doctrines had 
floated away; I had lost them forever. Then 
I began to feel that my old conception of 
God was going. It wasa terrible hour. And 
then I didn’t know whether I was immortal! 
And still I was standing in the pulpit to 
Preach day by day and week by week. One 


night, walking the floor back and forth with. 


old Father Twining, once professor down 


here at Crawfordsville, we spent the whole 
evening walking back and forth talking over 
these things, and by and by there began to 
dawn into my mind from our conversation, 
that after all I had been working from a false 
premises. The old Persian kissed his hand 
toa star. Calvin said to that poor fellow 
whom he was about to burn, Servetus, 
‘‘What, do you mean to tell me that when I 
put my foot on this platform I am putting 
my foot on God?” There are two schools,— 
the one that denies the infinite presence of 
God, and one that affirms it, Old Father 
Twining aided me a long way, gently leading 
me by the hand as a pupil is led; and I went 
to my couch that night, and the next morn- 
ing | took the cars for my home in New 
York, and I saw all the banks of flowers up 
and down Illinois, and all of a sudden there 
burst uponme the grand truth. I kissed my 
hand to God. I stopped saying: ‘‘It is 
beautiful; they are beautiful; these things are 
beautiful.’’ Suddenly the universe became 
Him instead of it. Now, my friends, I am 
not trying to trespass a bit on the grand pro- 
cessthat has been presented to you bythe 
speaker of the afternoon, I am only trying to 
show you possibly some little helpfulness in 
the old way—those who have not traveled thor- 
oughly over the ground. Then I went home 
to my New York home, and I left my people 
there, and the little children in the cottage, 
and I went out into the woods and laid my 
head down on a bank of violets, and I kissed 
the violets as the finger tips of God. That 
is God. From that day for my soul the uni- 
verse became a warm ‘whole. I found the 
way. I found the way to the heart of the 
Father. Then there was no moretrembling, 
no more wavering, no more trouble. From 
that day onward the universe washome. Iam 
only making a little practical application of 
the magnificent presentation, the scientific 
presentation. 

His next point wasequally grand. All the 
evil he says he believes can be conquered. 
Emerson says evil is only unfinished good. 
I would amend that, and amend it somewhat 
in Brother Wright’s language. Evil is only 
that which has never been conquered— it is 
not unfinished good, in one sense. It is only 
that which outside of us or inside of us or 
anywhere never has been yet put down by 
some presence of reason; and when you once 
conquer it, it ceases to be evil. I learned 
magnificently that lesson, that anyone, how- 
ever low, can in time conquer evil. There 
were two men in that city where I preached 
for ten years that I thought the meanest 
meninthe city. You will pardon me for 
letting philosophy alone and coming down 
to practical things just two or three minutes. 
There were two men that I thought were the 
meanest men, lowest men inthe city. One 
was old John—I won't give his name, and he 
was so mean that although I would cross the 
street to speak to a negro any time in those 
slavery days, out of particular care to the 
poor fellows, yet I did turn away from John 
—the nasty, great, miserable copperhead in 
the middle of our war [Laughter]; and so 
loathsome a drunkard, so besotted, so vi- 
cious in his language, I turned aside from 
John. God did not. One day I went down 
accidentally into a barber shop, and there 
sat John in thechair, just shaven, and a little 
more decent than usual. I couldn’t help it, 
I had to say, ‘‘Good day, John.” ‘‘Good 
day,’’ he looked up with a smile as tender as 
that of a child. I hadathrust from God 
Almighty into my heart that there is no soul 
but can conquer evil. He rose out of the 
chair and took me by the hand, and I never 
saw the day again that I would not cross the 


street to speak to old John; and old John 


became one of my warmest friends, and I 
became one of his, and we used to grasp 
hands in the fight against evil, and when I 
came away he came to bid me good-by with 
feelings as gentle asa mother’s. We must 
take these practical applications as well as 
the philosophical statement which has been 
so admirably given to you. Evil will be 
conquered and can be conquered by us, and 
we shall learn to preach some day. Iam 
taking up time that I must not take. It is 
time for you to close, and 1 have my time 
appointed. 


Dr. Hirscu: I believe the hour has come 
for closing. My faith in God is so intense I 
am perfectly willing to let him discover him- 
self to those that have eyes to see him; and 
if somebody says there is no God, it is not 
for meto reprove him forthat. It is for 
him to work out his own position. The 
great trouble in all these theological. and 
philosophical attempts at interpreting the 
universe and making these philosophical in- 
terpretations the basis of religious life is 
that we forget that Comte has done some 
work in this world. I will relate something 
that occurred on my owndoorstep only a few 
days ago. I havea little boy who is the son 
of his father in so far as that he is inclined 
to be extremely skeptical. He has a little 
playmate of his own age, who is very much 
developed in mind. I happened to listen to 
their conversation. My boy asked his play- 
mate: ‘*Willie, do you know where God 
lives?’”’? Willie says: ‘‘No, I looked in the 
directory and did not find his name.” That 
is afact. Here is the trouble: that we al- 
ways look into the directory to find his name, 
but of course he is notin the directory and 
we do not find him. [Applause. | 

Socrates, it is said, brought philosophy 
from heaven to earth. At all events he 
started the Greek mind:‘off ona new line. 
Before he taught, the Greek philosophers 
were always searching for the elements out 
of which the universe was made. Socrates 
began at the other end of creation, with man, 
and there is where my philosophy and my 
theology begins. Mr. Snell has made that 
point clear. You begin with the-I—I am, I 
think, I feel, I have duties. Begin with the 
moral conscience, and from this end you 
will finally get to your metaphysics, and you 
will find that God is, though he is not in the 
city directory. That little Willie merely re- 
peated the same thing that old Pharaoh, if I 
may believe one of our old Jewish traditions, 
made himself guilty of when Moses came to 
ask for the freedom of hissubjects. Pharaoh 
asked Moses in reply: ‘‘Who is this God 
that sends you?”’ Hesent his court scribes 
out into the outer hall where they kept their 
documents, and said, ‘‘You search in these 
documents, and see whether you find there 
this God whom Moses claims to represent;” 
and the court scribes reported that they had 
found in the manuscripts the god of the 
Moabites and the god of the Mennonites, but 
they nowhere found such a God as Jehovah 
or Yahweh. Therefore Pharaoh broke out, 
‘‘Who is this Yahweh, that we should obey 
him?’’ Inthis wise some of our would-be 
liberals go to work. They ask where he is; 
is he in the starsoris he here? They forget 
that he is here first, and since we find him 
here we find him nowhere else. My religion, 
the Old Testament, tells me, ‘‘Itis not in 
heaven, it is not across the sea, butit is in 
thy mouth and in thy heart to doit.” And 
Goethe has already defined evil very clearly. 
iene. the German.] Iam apart of that 
orce, speaks Mephistopheles, which is con- 
stantly speaking evil and. against his inten- 
tions that has tocreate good, that is against 
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God in the world. Godand good are not 
merely etymologically related. There is the 
thought bridge between the two, but better 
than | can express it has he done who has 
instructed us all and opened new vistas of 
thought tous today, Mr. Wright—indeed 


‘the right man in the right place at the right 


time, 
fAdjournment. | 
The Standard Cliub’s Reception to 
the Congress. 


Thursday evening au admirably managed 
reception was given to the delegates and 
friends of the Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Standard Club at their handsome clubhouse 
on Michigan avenue. Every care was taken 
by the hosts to make the evening pleasant, 
and their cordial hospitality was responded 
to appreciatively by a large and enthusiastic 
body of guests. Thereception began early, 
and at half past eight the clear part of the 
handsome auditorium of the club was well 
filled. At about half past nine, Mr. Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones stepped upon the stage and 
clapped for order, and the company took the 
seats arranged in the front of the hall, and 
listened to half a dozen bright, crisp ad- 
dresses from Mrs. Henrotin, Miss Hultin, 
Mr. Bonney, and Drs. Barrows, Small and 
Hirsch. 

Mr. JONES showed himself a most accom- 
plished chairman and won hearty applause 
by the wit-and wisdom with which he con- 
ducted this portion of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. He first called upon Dr. Hirsch 
as the master host, to voice the Club’s wel- 
come to its guests, 

Dr. Hirscu very gracefully performed this 
service in a five minute speech full of wit, 
feeling and inspiration, He said that he had 
often spoken a¢ this Jewish Club, rarely 
spoken /o it, and this was the first time he 
had ever spoken for it, but that he had no 
hesitation in uttering for it the heartiest 
welcome io the friends assembled; for the 
Jew was ever ready to extend his hand with 
warmest greeting if he could feel that it 
would not be rejected. 

He expressed the deep-felt gratification of 
the hosts of the evening at the frank and 
cordial response their guests had made to 


their tendered courtesy. He stated his 
conviction of the value of the work 
of the congress and the certainty of 


its success on the morrow in establishing 
the foundation stone of a religious structure 
which should be ‘‘broad enough and big 
“This new 
temple,” he said in conclusion, ‘‘will be a 
terror to tyrants, a solace to every suffering 
heart and a beacon light to every searching 
mind.’’ 

Mr. Jones then alluded to the lesson they 
had received at the congress of the 
necessity of summoning women to their 
councils, and with a graceful reference 
to her notable work in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition congresses, 
called upon Mrs. CuHaArLes R. HENROTIN, 
who was received with a storm of applause. 
She said that in the churches the men 
were the idealists and the women were 
merely the workers, and concluded with the 
statement that ‘‘the coming church must, 
if success is to bless it, give woman due 
representation, and allow her voice to be 
heard.’’ 

Dr. Barrows was next called upon, and 
made one of his accustomed bright and 
witty speeches, full of good will toward the 
union the congress sought to accomplish, 
while himself believing that not all the re- 


Strictions of the churches should be put aside. 
He spoke of how much his heart had been 
widened and warmed by his experience in 
connection with the Parliament of Religions, 
and incidentally of how he had learned to 
love and honor his co-workers, among whom 
were Dr. Hirsch and Mr. Jones, to whom he 
referred as ‘‘that humanitarian cyclone,’ a 
characterization that ‘‘brought down the 
house.’’ With reference to church restric- 
tions, he reminded his hearers that they 
could not have eggs without egg shells. 

PRESIDENT BONNEY was then called upon 
and made an earnest feeling speech, con- 
gratulating the congress upon setting such 
a good example of union to the Orthodox 
Christians among whom he said he belonged. 

Dr. ALBION W. SMALL, Head Professor of 

Sociology in the University of Chicago, was 
next called upon to speak for the Univer- 
Sity’s attitude toward a truly liberal education 
and untrammeled investigation of unsectar- 
lantruth. The professor made an extremely 
happy off-hand speech, saying much in the 
four or five minutes he kept the floor, yet 
allthe time keeping the audience no less en- 
tertained than instructed. He spoke inci- 
dentally of the growth of liberality in his 
own (the Baptist) denomination, and paid a 
warm tribute to the strength and firmness of 
President Harper, whose devotion to his 
large vision of what a university should be, 
had carried the day against the well-inten- 
tioned but misguided zeal of some of his in- 
fluential denominational brethren, who were 
bound to have a $20,000,000 Baptist univer- 
sity whose theological faculty should pass 
upon the fitness of every candidate for the 
teacher’s chair, whether his subject were 
biology, chemistry, Latin or history. 
Rev. Ipa C. HuLTIN wascalled upon to say 
the closing word, and made one of her char- 
acteristic addresses, in the course of which 
she reminded Dr. Barrows that to come to 
the meat of the egg we break and cast aside 
the shell. 

When these addresses, which averaged 
little over five minutes in length, were con- 
cluded, Mr. Jones again turned the enter- 
tainment of the guests into thehands of their 
generous hosts, and the company went down 
stairs and partook of a dainty yet bountiful 
supper, which was followed by social con- 
verse, after which the guests gradually took 
their departure. 


oop 


Friday, May 25th, 1894, 9:30 A, M. 


The Congress opened by joining in the 
Lord’s Prayer, led by Rev. Dr. Acton. 

Rev. Dr. Kent, of Washington, presented 
the report of the Committee on Publications: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


Resolved: That we cordially recognize the service which 
has been done by the liberal religious journals now being 
published which have advocated the cause of this Congress, 
and heartily recommend them to the liberal support of all 
who have the cause at heart. 

Resolved: That we approve the consolidation of the re- 
ligious journals which has taken place, but we believe that 
both a weekly paper and a monthly magazine are needed 
to promote the purposes of this Congress, and we recom- 
mend to the Roard of Directors that they take steps, as 
soon as practicable, to secure an official weekly organ with 
an editorial board representing the various organizations 
represented in the Congress and containing departments 
specially devoted to their several interests. 

Resolved; That the preliminary report on publications be 
published in circular form and sent to each clergyman who 
has signed the call for this Congress, together with a copy of 
these resolutions and a request to bring the subject before 
the members of his or her congregation with a view to 
securing such support to liberal periodicals as they may be 
able to give. . 

Resolved: That the Directors be recommended to accept 
the invitation of the publishers to make use of the columns 
of the various publications for the official announcements, 
etc., of the Congress and its committees during the present 


year. 


ieee ot 


It was moved and seconded that the report 
be adopted as the sense of this congress. 


Mr. WHITMORE said: I would like to say 
a word about that report and am led to do this 
by the fact that the committee have recom- 
mended the publication of a preliminary 
report submitted by myself on Wednesday 
morning. It was done with the distinct 
understanding that that report should not 
be published as having been presented by 
myself. It is not a report in which I take 
any pride whatever, because, as I stated to 
you at the time, it was very hastily gotten up 
and very briefly goes over the ground which 
it attempts to cover. The point made was 
this: that we wish to bring before the peo- 
ple of the churches the facts which that 
report contained. We wished to impress 
upon their minds the possibilities of the 
work in this direction, and also let them 
know what had been done,and the difficulties 
which attended the prosecution of the work 
on the scale and in the direction which was 
designed. In other words, we wanted every 
member of the churches represented here to 
feel, just as I knowa great many of you do 
feel, that the press will be a very powerful 
organ to assist us in our work, and that it 
devolves upon the members of the churches 
to say by their support whether that adjunct 
shall be utilized in the most efficient manner. 
I feel called upon to say this in explanation 
of the fact that the report which the com- 
mittee recommend to be published was my 
report. 


CHAIRMAN: I think, Brother Whitmore, 
that the committee and the congress will 
gladly give you any time you may want to 
revise that, if you wish to lengthen it or 
shorten it or anything of that kind. It is the 
substance that we are after. 

The motion was carried unanimously, 

The CuairMAN called for the report of the 
Committee on Headquarters. 

Rev. Mr. WHITE, chairman of the provis- 
ional committee, said: Mr. Chairman, that 
has not been referred to any special com- 
mittee that I know of. My intention was, 
and I supposed I had a resolution written 
here, which, as | was a member of the com- 
mittee, I was going to ask somebody else to 
read—but I have neither the resolution nor 
have I had time to get somebody else to do 
the work. My thought was, however, that a 
resolution should be offered here, indorsing 
the plan suggested yesterday and referring 
the whole matter either to the committee that 
has had it thus farin charge, or any other 
committee that might be appointed, for such 
practical consummation of these ideas as 
could be brought about, with a report to the 
next meeting. If you will take this as a res- 
olution which I will write out in just a mo- 
ment— if there is any discussion you can go 
ahead with the discussion. 

CHAIRMAN: The substance of the motion 
is that this committee be continued to take 
action. Is there a second to that? 

Mr. Jones: In order to get it more coher- 
ent, make it that this committee be con- 
tinued and instructed to report further to the 

Board of Directors. That will give them 
somebody to report to and work for. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, put it in that shape, 
Brother White. 

Duly seconded and carried unanimously. 

( Concluded uext week. ) 
> 


CompLeteE Report of the proceedings of the 
Congress, in pamphlet form, 25 cents. 
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Motes from the Field 


Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. Perry Marshall of New Salem, Mass., 
spoke here Sunday, May 13, in Trinity M. 
E. Church, to nearly a thousand people on 
‘Evolution in Government, or The Coming 
of God’s Kingdom.’’ Rev. Dr. Ecob, of the 
Presbyterian Church of this city, has with- 
drawn from that fellowship. He and one of 
the Baptist and one of the Methodist minis- 


ters are known as progressive men. D. 


Baraboo, Wis. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Free Con- 
gregational Society last evening, it was un- 
animously voted to extend a call to Rev. R. 
C. Douthit, the present pastor, for one year 


from July 1, 1894. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. John W. Chacawick, the much loved 
and well known Unitarian minister, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., has just published an excellent work 
entitled ‘‘Unitarianism Past and Present.’’ 
The book shows how the orthodox Unitarians 
have become more liberal and free from 
dogmas and creeds and how they have in 
creased in number during the last thirty 
Chadwick thinks that we are 
about toarrive at a religious millenium, where 


years. Mr. 


all liberal spirits will join in a sympathetic 
and universal brotherhood, and in one where 
toleration and charity will hold an important 
place. Mr. Chadwick ought to be an authority, 
for a more genial, intelligent and liberal soul 
lL. G. DOANE, M.D, 


Janesville, Wis. 


never existed. 


After a very successful and happy engage- 
ment of three years with All Souls Church at 
Janesville, Wis., Rev. Sophie Gibb last Sun- 
day tendered her resignation to take effect at 
the close of the current year, and will con- 
sider invitations from other churches. 
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School of Applied Ethics. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

The Third Summer Session of the School 
of Applied Ethics will be held at Plymouth, 
Mass., beginning Thursday, July 12, 1894, at 
9 A. M. The continue five 
weeks, closing Wednesday, August I5. 

A special feature of the next session will 
be the attention given to the Labor Ques- 
tion and allied subjects in each of the De- 
partments. In the Department of Econom- 
ics the relation of Economics to Social Pro- 
gress will be discussed by leading economists 
from different Universities. 


session will 


In the Depart- 
ments of Ethics and History of Religion 
various phases of the Labor Problem in the 
past and present will be considered by a 
large corps of able lecturers, 

There will be an important Conference of 
Educators and Teachers, during the week 
August 5th to 11th, inclusive. The relation 
of various forms of educational activity to 
ethical and social progress will be considered 
by leaning educators, and opportunity will be 
afforded for free and full discussion. 

Plymouth has proved a most attractive 
place for a Summer School. It has good 
sailing and sea-bathing, and beautiful drives, 
besides the added attraction of interesting 
historic associations. Anelectric railway con- 
nects the hotels, boarding-houses, and lecture 
hall which will be occupied by the school. i 

Plymouth is a little over an hour by rail 
from Boston (Old Colony Road, Kneeland 
Street), from which also it may be reached 
by steamer daily during the summer. The 
new railroad from Middleboro to Plymouth 
affords a direct route, via Fall River Line 
from New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Professor Felix Adler, Dean, Professor H. 


C. Adams and Professor C. H. Toy, 


PROGRAM. 


Some changes in the program may be necessary. 
Notice of such will be given to those who inform 
the secretary that they expect to attend the lec 
tures. 


A.—Department of Economics. 
RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIAL PRO 
GRESS. 

(Lectures, 9 A. M.) 

I.—Professor Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., 
Director, University of Michigan: a. Histori- 
cal Basis of Modern Industries (5 lectures). 
July 12-17. 4. Relation of Economic The- 
ory to Social Progress (4 lectures) July 18-21. 
c. The Transportation Problem (3 lectures)- 
Aug. 13-15. 

ili.—Pres. E. Bet 
Brown University: Civilization and Money: 
Their Relation Illustrated by the History of 
Money (3 lectures). July 23-25. 

I1l.—Prof. J. B. Clark, Ph. D., Amherst 
College: The Ethics and the Economics of 
Distribution (3 lectures). July 26-28. 

1V.—Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, A. M., 
Columbia College: The Social Functions of 


Wealth (3 lectures). 


Benj. Andrews, 


July 30-Aug. I. 

V.—Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph. D., 
Columbia College; Ethical Basis for Social 
Progress in the United States (3 lectures). 
Aug. 2-4. 

VI.—E. R. L. Gould, Ph. D., Johns Hop- 
kins University: Practical Problems in Muni- 
cipal Economy (3 lectures). Aug. 6-8. 

VII.—Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ph. D., Cornell 
University: Relation of Political and Indus- 


trial Reform (3 lectures), Aug. g—II. 


B.—Department of Ethics. 
ETHICS AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 
(Lectures, 10:30 A. M.) 

I.—Prof. Felix Adler, Ph. , New York, 
Director: Outlines of Economic Ethics (12 
July 12, 14, 18, 21, 24, 26, 28, 
31. Aug. 2, 9, 13, 15. 


THE STATE IN RELATION TO THE LABOR 


lectures). 


QUESTION. 
Il.—Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
Princeton University: The Ethical Ideal of 
the State (3 lectures). July 13, 16, 17. 

I11.—William M. Salter, Philadelphia: a. 
Government and Misgovernment, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Laborer (2 lectures). 


Aug. I-3. 48. The Ethical Movement and 


Aug. 4. 

IV.—Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: The Relation of the Family to 
the Labor Question (3 lectures). July Io, 
20, 23. 

V.—Rev. Robert A. Holland, D. D., St. 
The Social Christ (3 lectures). July 
25, 27, 30. 

VI.—Pres. James Mac Alister, LL. D., 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia: The Relation 


the Labor Question (1 lecture). 


Louis: 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


ahi 


BAKING 


CREAM 
MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Telephone 1353. 


Adolph Loeb & Son, 


INSURANCE 


UNDERWRITERS 


189-191 La Salle Street, 
@fiicago, AFF, 


G. SNYDACKER’S SOKS, 


REAL ESTATE, 
LOANS, 


RENTING. 
123 La Salle St., Room 4l. 


TELEPHONE Main 2591. 


ee ee —— 


_ . COMPAGNIE 
GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


FRENCH LINE. 


Sl ——— 7 ig a — 
FASTEST LINE TO THE CONTINENT. 
La Bourgogne.g,ooo tons|La Touraine.. .12,000 tons 
La Gasgogne..g,000 tons|La Champagne. 9,000 tons 
La Bretagne. ..9,000 tons}|La Normandie. 7,000 tons 

Steamers leave New York every Saturday and 
irrive at Havre-Paris in ONE WEEK, where 
convenient connections are made for all European 
points 

For good accomodations apply early to 

MAURICE W, KOZMINSKITI, 

General Western Agent, 166 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CELEBRATED Hats, 
Eg > AND THE 

a DUNLAP SILK 
UMBRELLA, 


QUALITIES AND STYLES 
ALWAYS PROGRESSIVE. 


Pa'mer Houss:2, Chicago. 


(hicago Hydranlic-Press Brick Co. 


Manufactnrers of and dealers in Hydraulic- 
Pressed, Moulded and Common BRICK, 
Office: 301, 302 and 303 Chamber of Commerce 
Pidg., cor. La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago. 

PELEPHONES: Office—Main 1438. Storehouses— 
25th St. and I. C. R. R., South, 160; 18th and La 
Salle Sts., South 753; Flournoy and Rockwell Sts., 
West, 565; Herndon St. & Clybourn Ave., North, 859. 

Works: Porter, Ind. 


BRINK 


EXPRESS CO. 
STORAGE, 

130 to 138 W. Monroe. 
Packages, 10c. 
Trunks, . 25¢. 


ENRIGHT BROS. 
PLUMBING AnD VENTILATION. 


IRON AND TILE DRAINAGE. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING. 


3611 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO. 


TEL. OAKLAND 357. 


Desks, Metal hairs, Tables, Bed 


ee | 


Mnfd, 
by 


H. AnpREWS & C0.,“cuicaco.” 


JOHN ZENCELER, 


New York Steam Dye Works, 


2323 Cottage Grove Ave. 


(COR. PRAIRIE AVE.) 


Dyeing and Cleaning in all its Branches, 
Garments Cleaned without Ripping or Removing 
Trimmings. 


RIIDEDINR WORK DONE. 
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PURE, FRESH 
AND DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Branches of 


863% Broadway, Neu York, 


CONFIRMATION PRESENTS. 


Appropriate Gifts for Confirmants from Parents, Family, 
Friends and Congregations. 


161 State Street, : 
2132 Michigan Avenue, Ghieago. 


The Holy Bible: Old Testament. 


The Quarto Size of the Leeser English Bible is finely 
printed in large, clear type, on fine paper, and is beauti- 
fully bound in various designs. For Confirmation we 
make a SPECIAL REDUCTION in the price of the $10.00 
Bible, regular price $7.50, to $5,000, Express prepaid. 
This offer is only temporary. 


() FAMILY BIBLE, bound in American Morocco ara- ‘ 
+ besque comb edges and full-page engraving of Moses and $ 5 ()() 
the Ten Commandments, and Family Record. Price... : 
N 9() FAMILY BIBLE, bound in fine Morocco, antique gilt 
O. oU. edges, back and sides, gilt titles, engraving of Moses and $ | () OO 
the Ten Commandments, and Family Record. Price... : 
N 30 FAMILY BIBLE, containing 12 full-page engravings 
QO, * and Family Record, bound in French Morocco, antique, $1 9] 
and full gilt sides and back, giltedges. Price. ......... er 
N A ) ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, containing 28 full- 
O. * page illustrations and Family Record, bound in fine Ger- 
man Morocco, elegant and new designs, padded sides, 
gilt edges, sides and back, gilt edges. Price .......... 
5() ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, containing 28 full- 
“+ page illustrations and steel engravings. Family Record, 
bound in Levand Morocco (the best Morocco made), 
padded sides, gilt titles, round corners, gilt back, carmine $2 () OQ 


No. 


$15.00 
No. 


ONG MOlG CGwes, CXtra Tne.  PTICS.....0.ccccsccccccess 

BIBLES. Small Edition size: 4x6 inches). 
ee fe OR i iieean bicekeetnneededee oa. ame 6 50 
Bound in Full Morocco, Gilt Edges. .... 2.50 
Bound in Royal Purple Silk Velvet, Gilt Edges and Clasp.. . 0.00 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati: 
BLOCH PUB. & PRINT. CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIAS NEVER WEAR OUT. 


A Complete Line of New Columbias 
Always on Hand. Also many Bar- 
gains in Second-Hand Wheels. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


291 WABASH AVE. 


of the School, to the Labor Problem (3 lec- 
tures). Aug. 6,7, 8 


ETHICS AND EDUCATION. 


Conference of Educators and Teachers, 
August 5th to 11th, inclusive. 

Committee in charge: Samuel T. Dutton, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Brookline, Mass.; Ray Greene Hauling, Sec- 
retary, Master English High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Chaun- 
cey Hall School, boston, Mass.; Professor 
Paul Hanus, Harvard University; Rev. Endi- 
cott Peabody, 


Groton, Mass.; James A. 


Page, Master Dwight School, Boston, Mass. 


C.—Department of History of Religions. 
THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 


(Lectures, 11:45 A. M.) 


c 1.—Professor C. H. Toy, LL. D., Director, 
Harvard University: The Old Testament on 
the Labor Question (6 lectures). July 12- 
18. 
I1.—Prof. 
Episcopal Theological School: 
the Early Christian Church to the Social 
Question (6 Lectures). July 19-25. 
Ill.—Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard Univer- 
sity: Islam and the Labor Question (6 lec- 
tures). July 26—Aug. I 

IV.—Prof. W. J. 


Henry 5. Nash, Cambridge 


Ashley, Harvard Uni- 


versity: The Medizval Church and the I.a- 
bor Question (6 lectures). Aug. 2-8. 
V.—John Graham brooks, Cambridge: 


The Modern Church and the Labor Question 
(6 lectures). 8-15. 


Sunday Afternoon Course. (4 P.M.) 


July 15, St. Francis of Assisi—Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. July 22, 
Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
July 29, Meister Eckhart—Professor Josiah 
August 5, Wil- 
liam the Silent—Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 


Savon- 
arola 


Brooklyn. 
Royce, Harvard University. 


Dean of the Cambridge Episcopal Theologi 

cal School. August 12, Gregory the Grreat — 

Rev. Thomas Shahan, D. D., Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Free Historical Lectures. 

July 28—4 P. M. 

English Commonwealth. 


New England and the 
Edwin D. Mead, 
Boston. 


the Old South Church, in Boston, at to:30 A. 
M., when addresses will be given by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 


in History. 

August 2.—4 P. M. 
Origin, Career, and True Character. Hon. 
Wm. T. Davis, Plymouth, Mass. 


mouth, in company with Mr. Davis. 


Tuition. 
Season ticket, 


partment, $10.00; ticket admitting to all lec- 

tures in any given week, $6.00; admission to 

single lecture, 50c. Season ticket not trans- 

ferable except to members of the family. 

Tickets may be had, before the session opens, 

upon application to the Secretary of the 

School, 5. Burns Weston, 118 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

=> 
For Dyspepsia 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. F. W. Firmin, Findlay, O., says: ‘I 

have used it in cases of dyspepsia and broken 

down conditions of the nervous system with 


Relation of | % 


July 35.—Those attending the School of 
Applied Ethics are invited by the University 
Extension Pilgrimage to attend a meeting at 


and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, on Boston’s Place 


The Pilgrims, their 


On a subsequent day, which will be duly 
announced, the students are .invited to visit 
the various places of historic interest in Ply- 


admitting to all lectures, 
$20.00; season ticket for any two depart- 
ments, $15.00; season ticket for a single de- 


AUCTION SALE 


SECOND-HAND 


ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
JUNE 15th and 16th, 


We will sell at Public Auction in our 
warerooms 


isha ina 


Grands, Uprights, and Squares, 
ALL IN FINE ORDER. 


The pianos to be sold in this sale are 
GENUINE CHICKERING pianos, in- 
cluding MANY OF RECENT DATE, 
as they consist largely of stock we 
withdrew from our former representa- 
tives in this city a short time ago, when 
we opened WAREROOMS OF OUR 
OWN. 

It is to familiarize the public with 
our NEW place of business that this 
sale is made, and it is 

An opportunity that intending 
piano purchasers cannot afford ¢bx 
to miss. 

The above pianos will be on exhi- x 
bition in our warerooms on the 11th, 
12th, 13th and 14th, previous to C 
the days of sale, when inspection is 
cordially invited. < 


CHICKERING. & SONS, 


. W. Cor. Wabash Avenue and 
—— St. On the Second Floor. 


All Summer Long 


seekers for enjoyment and travelers 
who've aneye open for pleasure wil! find 
luxurious delight in a trip on-.one of the 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION CO0’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS, 


The Great Lake Route which touches 


The Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 


5 ecial Everybod y's favorite steamer the 


start her semi-weekly trips twixt Chicago 
and Sault Ste Marie, about June 15th. 

4 Send for illustrated pam. 
phiets. Address Jos. Berolz- 
heim,G. P. A. 

LAKE MICH. AND LAKE 
SUPERIOR TRANS. CO. 


~ Rush and N. Water St. Chicago. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


—_ 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
WORTH——-$500——TO ANY Coto 


MAN, WOMAN or CHILD §™ 
SUFFERING FROM CATARRH. 
Apply into the nostrils. Druggists. 50c. 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Uar 
$2.19 gompiots with pissed steel wheels, axie, 
45 0 stsean bent ranted Mose othentmen 
reliable,an aco or 
7 my Baia. FREIGH ; no money require in 
advance. 75,000 in use. We - . "oldest best know 


AY for ‘our Bm fa 
designs and 


good effect.’’ 


Y ios. X wuire 
OXFORD MPS GD. 340 Wesenk Tene Ouloago, W- 
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D’Ancona & Son., 


Most Extensive Dealers in 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


Umbrellas Re-covered and 
Ropeiret 
PALMER HOUSBD, 179 State-at 


THE BEST 


BICYCLES CAN NOT BE BOUCHT IN 
AUCTION SHOPS—THE TEMPLE 
CYCLES are NEVER FOUND THERE. 


| 


Examine Our Wheels 
Before Buying. 
It will Pay You. 


Ralph Temple Cycle Works, 
158 22nd ST.. cor. Wabash Ave. 
RALPH TEMPI.E-FRIEDBERG, Prop. 


ea 


~ We Are Selling 


Washbura’s Best Flour - - $3.85 bbl. 
Finest California Apricots - (2c. can. 
Oyster Bay Asparagus - - 20c. can 
Star Brand Early June Peas - - (0c. can. 
Fancy California Prunes - - 0c, ID. 
Best Family Soap—60 Ibs. - $2.50 Box. 
Imported Lentils - - - - ¢. Ih 


JOS. WEISEL, 


96 Sist Street. 


TEL. SOUTH 23. 


RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


* 161 Twenty-Second Street, 
TELEPHONE 8209. CHICAGO. 


THE GHICAGO HERALD. 
VISITOR’S Entrance doors have neither 


iock nor key, open night and day 


GA LLER 4 toeverybody. See the ten great 


presses printing 7he Heradd. 


Mineral 
Waters | 


We are now prepared to deliver to all families the 
dllowing list of true Mineral Waters, in Syphons. 


SELTZER, KISENGEN, 
DEEP ROCK, SARATOGA, 
WAUKESHA, VICHEY, 
PLAIN SODA AND LITHIA WATER. 


yphons. 


8@- No family should be without these famous 
Waters for their table use, Each bottle is elegant: 
ly labeled. and is very sparkling. 


Price per doz. of either of above Waters, $1.50 


Chicago Consolidated Bottling Co., 


14 to 18 CHARLES PLACE. 
Telephone, Main 327, 


Che Study Table 


RicuTt Livinc. By Susan H. Wixon. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 8 vo., pp. 292. 


One of Miss Wixon’s mottoes is from 
Thomas Starr King: 


‘‘Living is an Art, a 
neble method of expressing great conceptions; 
in fact, the highest method, the noblest of the 
Arts.”” Shesays: ‘*The great question con. 
fronting humanity today is one of ethics. 
Real life, how to find and enjoy it, is the most 
important problem of this or any age.’’ Be- 
lieving that men are evil largely because they 
do not realize what virtue is or its value, she 
has undertaken to explain and illustrate vir- 
tue. The book consists of sixty chapters, 
averaging four or five pages each, in which 
various topics of conduct are discussed. Each 
chapter has its one or more illustrative stories; 
not quite all equally illustrative, but all well 
told. Asa collection of some hundred good 
stories the book has a value of its own; and 
we have no doubt that some will find this 
volume quite valuable as a mentor; but though 
the thought is generally true, the making a 
book of such a collection of homilies seems to 
us ill advised. Cut into fifty-two sections, it 
would furnish an ethical corner for a weekly 
paper for a year most admirably: but in a 


book it becomes a weariness to the flesh. 
—— . Fr : ' 
cceaitioain widens je Fé * 


ONE Day: A TALE OF THE Prarrigs. By Elbert 
Hulbert. Boston: Arena Pub. Co., 1893. Cloth. 
narrow 24 M0O., pp. 103. 


This little sketch, in four brief chapters— 
he action taking place ina single day—be- 
sides containing an effective picture of religious 
cant and the woful hollowness of what is stil] 
regarded as religion in so many parts of our 
fair land, affords a touching commentary upon 
Hood’s saying that 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.”’ 


The story is well told and can be read 
through in an hour or two, presents a vivid 
picture of life on a prairie farm, and contains 
more than one lesson that society would be 
benefitted by learning. F. W. S. 

THREE LITTLE Lovers or Nature. By Ella 


Reeve Ware. Horace D. Reeve, Philadelphia, 
1894. Paper, 27 pp. 15 cents. 


This little pamphlet contains much inform- 
ation happily mixed, briefly touched upon, 
and placed in pleasant setting so a child can 
grasp it readily. If an intelligent teacher or 
parent is with the child in the reading much 
may be added in the talk it would naturally 
bring out. ar V. ts 

——b oe C— 


The Value of Baking Powder. 


_— _— «s+ ~~ 


A World’s Fair Jury Settles a Much 
Mooted Question. 


— ————— - - = 


The relative value of baking powder has 
been long discussed. The question has at 
last been answered by a World’s Fair jury of 
award. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
declared to be the best. Several different 
points of superiority were claimed for it, and 
they were all found to exist by the jury, which 
was made up of scientific men best fitted to 
make a thorough analysis of all the various 
kinds of baking powder submitted for the 
H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the United States department oi Agriculture, 
an expert, and the highest authority on the 
healthfulness of food products in America, 
gave the jury the benefit of his analysis of all 
the different brands and .oerit alone prompted 
the award. 

Especial attention is called to advertise- 
ment of the Price Baking Powder Co., 
occupying the entire back page of todays 
issue. 


prize. Dr. 


——— eee 
THE Lining Store isa popular meeting 
place for the ladies. Itis in a convenient 


location and provides suitable accomodations. 


UNITY 


225 


HOTEL GIFFORD, — 


OCONOMOWOC LAKE, WIS. 


(THE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY SUMMER RESORT) 


IS NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
TERMS, $10 to $14 PER WEEK, 


According to Rooms occupied; Children and [laids, half rate. 


For further information please address as above. 
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DO YOU BKRYBE RBAD*’ 


SUBSORIBAN TO 


GOBB’S LIBRARY, 


WABASH AVBNUB. 


All the new Books as soon as issued. Alsoall the Leading Magazines 
and Illustrated Vapers, $5.00 A YEAR. (Which ts only toc a week ) 


How can you secure the privilege of reading everything so economically? 


BEFORE BUYING 
See the Line of Fine Vehicles at the Branch House of 


halt 


on <_< 
Ww APT ER 


= 
o- 


' > 
“a E yf 
FREEPORT, 


[HE HENNY BUGGY CO, 


Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Carriages and Buggies, 
A.G. FISH, Manager. 


eva A 


377-379 WABASH AVE. 


E. HOBBS, 


£. HOBBS, | I @ lak. | ’ 


A Choice Selection of Plants and Fresh Cot Flowers constantly on hand. Fioral Designs 
of every descriptaen. Plart Decoration vu Specialty. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 


By E. P. POWELL. 


— 0——- 
‘““This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 


cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 


they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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| FRANK & CO. 


PHARMACIST 


N. E. Cor. 33d St. and Cottage Grove Ave, 
TELEPHONE SOUTH 813. 


E. VON HERMANN'S © 


PHARMACY 


N. E. Cor. 31st St. and INDIANA aVE.. 


Telephone 8108, OPEN ALL NIGHT, 


DR.I.jJ. REIS, 
SURCEON CHIROPODIST. 


All Diseases of the Feet Successfully Treated. 


Rooms 11, 12 & 14, 125 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
Hours Cor. Madison St. TV, 
gto 6 Patients treated at residence if desired 


Use Dr. Reis’ 
Cures Sweaty, 


Foot Powder. 


Smelling and Sore Feet, 


— eit 
— 


DR. MENDLE A. COHEN, 
SURGEON-MOHEL 
of many years successful practice, 
$335 Calumet CHICAGO. 
All calls from out of town attended to. 


Avenue, - - 


-— 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
element of beauty and purity. 


J. E. FURTH, 
JEWISH 


UNDERTAKER, 


3237 Cottage Grove Ave. 


Tel. South 886. Open Day and Night. 


Boulevard Market 


WEINSERG BROS., Props. 


DEALERS IN 


FANCY MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


POULTRY, GAME AND FISH. 
206 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE GRAND BOULEVARD, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, 889 South. 


a 


Buy Direct from the Fay 


and save agents’ and canvaas- 
ers’ commissions, 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 


so been sold by our agents for 


$60. 
5. shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
oq ail attachments free of charge. 
~. Shipped on approval any- 
where, Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 


chase next sixty days. 
THE TILTON MFG. CO.. 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Hl. 


June 7, 1894, 


rt. 


Hereafter 


*" nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 


For a limited time we 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/SHING 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 


M. WALSH, 


‘Livery and Boarding Stable, 


120-122 25 hh STREET. 
Be’. Prairie and Indiana Aves 


First-ciass Carriages always on hand. Tel. South 150, 


Summer Bible Schools. 


The Summer bible Schools under the direc- 
tion of the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
Not 
instructors are 
title of **Bible 
but there is a tendency toward cen- 


erature are assuming large proportions. 
all 


sent can justly claim the 


places where Institute 
Schools,’’ 
tering the Biblical instruction in a ‘*school’’ 
in all summer gatherings, a part of whose 
work is religious instruction. 


The *‘schools’’ announced for this summer 
are as follows: 

Chautauqua, N. Y. (July 5-Aug. 16), where 
instruction two terms of 


will be offered in 


three weeks each. ‘The work in the English 
Bible will be conducted by Pres. George 5, 
Prof. Chas. 
Institute, 


Burroughs, of Wabash College, 


Hlorswell, of Garrett Biblical and 


Pres. William RK. Harper, of Chicago, during 
the first term and by Prof. W. W. Moore, of 
Va., Prof. Chas. 


Richmond, Llorswell, and 


Rev. C. C. S. Wallace, of Toronto, in the 
second term. ‘lhe work will all be Christo- 
centric, covering in some classes the Life of 


Christ and his teachings, and in others Messi- 


anic Prophecy. Courses in Hebrew will be 
conducted by Profs. Hlarper and Moore, and 
Prof. D. A. McClenahan, 


in New Testament Greek by 


of Alleghany; and 
Prof. Llorswell, 
In the University of Chicago (July 1—Sept. 
22), a complete list of Courses is offered in 
Biblical Greek. Courses 
Knglish Bible. 

the 


Semitics and are 


The 


regular in 


also to be given in the 


work will be conducted by 
structors in the respective departments and 
will be genuine University work, 

At the Chautauqua Assembly at Bay View, 
Mich. (July 12 15), Herbert L. 
Willette, of Ann Arbor, will give instruction 
in Hebrew and the English Bible, and Prof. 


Rev. 


Aug. 


kK. S. Goodrich, of Albion College, will con- 
duct classes in New Testament Greek. 

At the Assemblies at Crete, Nebr. (July 3 
14) and Spirit Lake, Ia. (July 10-27), Dr. 
Chas. I. Kent, of the University of Chicago, 
At Spirit 
Lake a course in Hebrew will also be offered. 
Ohio (July 


Professor Lincoln Hulley, of 


will give ten lectures on Prophecy. 


At the Assembly at Lakeside, 
14), 


Bucknell University, will give two courses in 


2—Aug. 


the English bible and one in Hebrew. 

At the Waseca (Minn.) Assembly (July 11- 
27), Kev. Dean A. Walker, of the University 
of Chicago, will give instruction in the Eng- 
lish Bible and in Hebrew. 

Atthe Waterloo ([a.) Assembly (July 1- 
= 115), Rev. John Byrd Whaley, of the Univer- 
y sity of Chicago, will give instruction in the 
English Bible and in Hebrew, 

At all of these schools the work is so com- 
bined with pleasant recreation and outdoor 
life, that study becomes itself a pleasure, and 
an opportunity is thus given for many an over- 
worked body to recuperate while an equally 
overworked brain finds refreshment in a new 
line of study and a temporary respite from 
customary responsibilities. 

saicinaaiigltianiliaaass 
Sterilized Milk 
is the only safeguard against the many dis- 
eases insidiously promulgated by ordinary 
milk. You may rest assured that the con- 
tents of every can of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream are thoroughly sterilized. 

—> -- 

Sunday-School Picnics. 


l’ottawattomie Park, located on the beauti- 
ful Fox River and reached by the Chicago 
Great Western Railway, is, aside from being 
a spot of great natural beauty, the most desir- 
able place in the vicimty of Chicago for 
church picnics. Its gates are closed on Sun- 
day, and no intoxicating liquors are allowed 
on the grounds at any time. Committees will 
find it to their advantage to call on or address 
F. H. Lord, G. P. & ‘IT. A., Chicago Great 
Western Railway, Western Union Building, 
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corner of Clark and Jackson streets, Chicago. 


Jewish Training School. 


The closing and graduating exercises of the 
Jewish Training School will take place on 


relatives of the pupils. 
are also invited to these 


The school will be in operation until June 


months with the Confirmation 


morrow. Dr. 


and sails from New York on the 
the French 


turning the first week in September. 
Useful Hints to Intending Buyers. 


aw the line at **bargain counters, 


amps a side line. Manufacturers who 
make mistakes and bring out imperfect and 
goods usually unload on these inex- 


inferior 
perienc 
until sold that is all they 
A good lamp is a joy, while 
menace 


Wabash Ave., wbere they have variety, style, 
well posted salesmen and. know what is_ best, 
and sell the kinds that 


tarnish, 


New Temple Dedicated. 


desh congregation dedicated its new syna- 


will cost completed $100,000. 
nies of the day were participated in by Dr. 


of Buftalo; 
A. Guttman, of Syracuse; 
the University of Rochester, a Baptist, and 
by the local clergy of the Congregational, 
Unitarian 
The chimes of a Presbyterian church across 
the str 
borly good will. 
by Christian ministers in connection with a 
Jewish service results from the liberality of 
the Jewish rabbi, Rev. 
came to this city from Berlin in 1871. 


Ideals.”’ 


brotherhood of man and urged religious toler- 


The sermon of Dr. Hirsch was one of the 
most eloquent pulpit discourses ever heard 


covenant with you, the spirit which I have put 
into you shall not depart from you and your 
children forever.”’ 


the last is the greatest. 


of God; 
or hereafter.” 
the charge of being a religious anachronism, 


true and the beautiful, 
rests and this the spirit of the covenant which 


forever. 


o’clock P. M.; 


Training School 


June 22d, 
the 
and friends of the school are invited 


at 3 
rs of Jewish 


yresent. On Saturday, June 23d, the 
Friends of the school 


exercises. 


Luring the last week all preparations 

coming year will be made. 
a 

| Temple will close for the summer 

services to- 

Hirsch will spend his vacation 

on the 20th 


ype. He leaves the city 


23d on 


’? 


Line steamer ‘*lTourraine,’’ re- 


—> « a 


‘‘Counterfeit Lamps.’’ 


k well when buying a lamp, as you do 


them fora day only but for years, 
” and 


hey are not posted in the business and 


ed dealers, and if the lamps look all 
care about. 
a poor one Is a 
to your home, your safety and com- 


Go toa lamp store, like Bohners, 85 


are safe and do not 


smoke or amell, at lower prices than 


eir own beautiful silk shades. 
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HESTER, N. Y., June 1.—Berith Ko- 


in thiscity thisafternoon. ‘The temple 
The ceremo- 


x. Hirsch, of Chicago; Dr. Israel Aaron, 
Dr, L. Meyer, of Pittsburg; Dr. 


President Hill, of 


and Universalist denominations. 
eet were rung as an evidence of neigh- 


This unusual demonstration 


Dr. Landsberg, who 
Presi- 
Lill’s subject was **The Unity of Ethical 
All the speakers emphasized the 


He spoke from the text, **This is my 


He spoke of science, art, 
and religion as four sisters, of which 
He described re- 
as ‘‘not a scheme to disarm the wrath 
not an insured road to happiness here 
He defended Judaism from 
oncluded: ‘*God is the right and the 
On this the world 


1in us and which will abide in this house 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


|A study suggested by D. C. French's group 


TT 


-——-—-@QO - 


I, Death as a Friend. 


“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.”’ 


I]. The Selfishness of Grief, 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 

PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 

| -_ > 7 ) ‘ ’ ‘ 
UNITY PUBLISHING 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


THE 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produc esasoft& nineomsisn Skin. 


(Ricago& 


AMERICA'S 
MOST POPULAR 
RAILROAD. 


i f{ttonRR 


The direct, best and only rock-ballasted dustless line between 
CHICACO AND KANSAS CITY, 
CHICACO AND ST. LOUIS, 

ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY. 
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Through Puliman Service eden Day From 
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OLORAD 


JAMES CHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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WeanANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE. MO 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


——-BY-— 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


"Press Dispatch, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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: A Vacation $ 
: Offer to : 
® Ministers $ 
3 and Teachers. 
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@ TS bicycle has become universally 
H ‘recognized as a means for the 
@ promotion of health, and among busy 
2 brain workers its use is rapidly ex- 
tending. 

Thousands of persons whose habits 
are sedentary, and who are soon to 
begin the long summer vacation, are 
considering the purchase of 
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Every one wants the best, which is 
always the cheapest and most enjoy- 
able; and we have a plan by which we 
hope to assist large numbers of the 
above mentioned classes to procure our 
superb machines, and at the same time 
promote gencral cycling interest among 
professional people. Send us your 
name and address, and you will receive 
by return mail a circular containing 
our special vacation offer, 


POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 


send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 
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won’t pinch your foot if it’s sufficiently 
too big—but you might as well wear 
a meal bag. 


Selz Royal Blue 
$4.00 Shoe 


(Manufactured by Selz, Schwab & Co.,) 


has a way of fitting the foot’s curves 
and keeping its shape. You can wear 
a Royal Blue that’s your size. It’s a 
handsome shoe, and how it does last! 


STREETER SELLS IT. 


134 State St., 68-70 Madison St. 


ART FLORAL CO. 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
Decorative Plants. 

All kinds of Garden Work. 
Choice Roses. 


3911 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Tel. Oakland 84§ Branch No. 6 Forty-Third St 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
e OPTICS taught in theory and 
= practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Write for Catalogues. 
ae i: CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
Leeecrss-| iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
jieet finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


F “J Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
SA.4 der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
l set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
15,000 now in use, Worle’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
FREE Cut This Out and send ey for machine or large free 

catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 
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DOMESTIC NEWS. 


WACO, TEXAS, 
Rabbi E. M. Myers has been re-elected as 
minister of the congregation in this city. 
DENVER. 
Rev. W. S. Friedman delivered the con 
ference sermon at the Denver State Conven- 
Colorado 


tion of Unitarian Churches at 


Springs. His subject was “Judaism.’’ He 
is occupying the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church during the absence of its minister, 
Rev. N.S. Haskell. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Jewish Hospital association was held last 
week. According to the reports the total re- 
ceipts were $68,639.45, $25,535.54 from or 
dinary sources, and $40,104.41 from extra- 
ordinary sources. ‘The payments amounted 
to $66,332.04, and the balance, $2,307.91; 
462 patients were treated in the hospital and 
4,664 in the Mathilde Adler Loeb Dispensary, 
being an increase of 1,515 patients over the 
previous year. ‘Total cost of maintenance of 
hospital, home, and dispensary, $33,661.75— 
or an average of $1.08" for each patient per 
day. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Ata meeting of Cong. Beth Elohim, Rev. 
Barnet A. Elzas, of Sacramento, was unan- 
imously elected rabbi, his term of office to 
begin from September, The new minister 
of this historic synagogue has made a good 
name for himself since his arrival in Toronto 
from England some years ago, He is an ef 
fective speaker and writer, and had a thorough 
English university training, besides complet 
ing his course at the London Jew’s College. 
He is well versed in Semitic studies, and will 
no doubt do his utmost to develop interest in 
these branches in his new home. [Ile is pro- 
gressive in his views, 

NEW YORK, 

Of the $22,000 bequeathed to charity by 
the late Jesse Seligman, the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum receives $5,000, the Mt. Sinai Hos 
pital $2,500, Home for Aged, United Hebrew 
Chairties, and Montefiore Hlome $1,000 each, 
$500 each to fourteen societies, Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant and general, $250 each 
to nine, and $100 each to eighteen general 


charitable societies and institutions, 


The local branch of the National Council 
of Jewish Women has elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs, W. Einstein; vice- 
president, Mrs. F. H. Florance; secretary, 
Carrie Wise; treasurer, Mrs. DeWitt J. Selig- 
man; directors: Mrs. J. H. Schiff, L. May, 5. 
Borg, M. H. Moses, W. Freudenthal, Miss E. 
Leopold, Mrs. A. L. Cohn, B. Freedman, J. 
A. Bloom, L. Stern, S. Greenbaum, 5S. 5. 
Rutsky, Miss G. Rothschild, Mrs. Arthur 
Levy, Mrs. Weinhandler. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

The Gusky Orphanage contains at present 
fourteen boys and sixteen girls. ‘The income 
during the past year was $6,575. 
Cohen is president of the institution. 


Mr. Josiah 


MILWAUKEE. 
The examination of the Sunday-schoc 1] 
classes of Congregation Emanu-El continue 
each Sunday, except tomorrow, during the 
month, the school closing 
July 1. / 


ee 


formally on 


THE ball room, banquet hall and 
reception rooms of the Concordia 
Club, 3140 Indiana avenue, can 
be rented for weddings, recep- 
tions and other entertainments. 
For terms, apply to the superin- 


tendent on the premises. 


OOLDSTONS HOTEL, 


284, 286 and 288 WABASH AVE. 


Three Doors North of Auditorium, 
CHICACO. 


Centrally Located. 
Newly Remodeled. 
Strictly First-Class. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


DINNER Served a la Carte or Table D’ Hote, 50c. 
SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES. 
Rooms and Board for Young Men, from $8 up. 


Turner 


33d St. and Wabash Ave. 


This fine Hotel is well situated near elevated 
station and all cable lines, and is conducted upd 
the AMERICAN PLAN. Is especially 


ADAPTED FOR FAMILIES. 


The Rooms are Carge and Nicely Furnished 
Parties wishing to engage rooms can 
now secure them at reasonable rates, 
The TABLE !S FIRST CLASS, and the house 
is well arranged to make 


A PLEASANT HOSE 


for its guests. Call and see us, and you will find 
this one of the best in Chicago. 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 


Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYO G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen's Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business, 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


No Pain! No Gas! 


SPEGIALISTS IN THE PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


y ni at. Set of 
BY Lp Teeth... Qn 
Painless 
extrac. on. OC 


NO STUDENTS—Only trained special. 
‘sts employed. No charge for extracting 
when teeth are ordered, 12 Chairs. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS, 


146 State St. 


Te'ephone, Main 659. 


Ladies in attendance, 
Open evenings tillio, Sundays g to 4. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 


WE WILL SELL POR 


75 cents 


3 Quires |72 Sheets| and 
invelopes to match of Three 
Fashionabie Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 
STATIONERY CO. 


136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


— 


INSTRUCTIONS | 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co, 


T"® BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ** Natural Method ’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc ; also treatises and 
exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar, 
pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy. 


POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 
DUXB' 'RY, MASS. 

The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} « other 

buildings. and its novel arramement is well 


adapted to the school, with its indivi ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys 


B KNADP Cc >P 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 


Reference: JAS. G. PAKSONS, 
E E. Hatcr. D.D 


Prircinal. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARER) 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8209. 


! 


BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO, 


J} G GhLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$17, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicvcle, suit- 
abie for e.tuer sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 


adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 


large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. CANXEORD MEG. CoO. 
838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICaGO, ILL 
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G pay pow 


Of a certain year, and $5 75 for 1853 quarter, 
United States and Foreign Coins and Stamps, also Confederate money. 
age and we will send you, free, our 16-page illustrated catalogue showing what we buy. 
lay, but send to-day; keeping your eyes open you may pick up coins or stamps that will bring a large 


NATIONAL COIN CO., Stock Exchange Building, Boston, Mass 


Highest premiums on eleven hundred varieties of 
Enclose stamps for post- 
Do not de 


RIGHT LIVING 


By SUSAN H. WIXON. 


I. Right Living. XXXII. Self Respect. 
Il. What is Morality ! XXXILl. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
Lil, What is Ienorance ! XXXII. Anger, the Distorter. 
IV. Knowledge the Great Treasure. XXXIV. The Angel ot Forgiveness. 
V. Concerning Education. XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
Vi. Conduct or Right Doing. XXXVI. Perseverance, the Friena of Man. 
VIL. Virtue, the Liluminatior of Life. XXXVIL. Puonetuality, a Promoter of Success. 
Vill. Pradence, an EFeonomy of Life. XXXVI. The Difficulties of Life. 
IX. What Know Ye of Justice! XXXIX. Temptation, the Demon on the Highway 
X. Fortitude a Noble Possession. XI Hiabit, Second Nature. 
Xt. Temperance and Intemperance. XLII. Power of Will. 
Xil. Is the Use of Tobaceo Dingeroust XLIL. Courage, a Necessity to Right Living. 
ALtt. Cultivation of Individuality. XLII. In Regard to Concealed Vice. 
XIV. Character, a Jewel of Great Price. ALIV. Beauti ul Charity, 
XV. Idleness, another Name or Luss. XLV. Fidelity, the Giver of Strength and Honor 
XVI. Industry, the Staff of Life. XLVI. Value of Wealth. 
XVil. Value of a Trade. XLVI. Avarice. not a Means to Life’s Best End. 
AXVIIL. Reereation a Necessity. XLVI. Good Nature, one of Life's Best Blossoms. 
ATX. Games of Chance. XLIX. Reason and Free Inquiry. 
XX. Truth and False ood. LL. Free Speech. 
XXI. Whatis an Oath! or The Worth of a Promise. L!. A Free Press, 
XXUl. Fraud a Crime LIL. Rights of Animals. 
XXL. The Pois<on of Slander. LI. Rights of Children, 
XXIV. Whatis Hypocrisy! LIV. Human Rights: or the Equality of Man. 
XAV Conscience, or Moral Sense, LV. Moral Cleanliness. 
XAVI Selfistiness, the Menace of Society. | LVI. Politeness. The Gentleman. 
XAXVIL. Gratitude, a Fragrant Flower of Life. LVIl. Politeness-—-continued—The Gentlewoman. 
AAVITI. Is Reverence a Duty! LVIIl. Best Society. 
XXLX. Self-Reliance LIX. Progress: or Enlightenment. 
AAN Self-Control LA. Wisdom. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


1785 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


JUST ISSUED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY 


The Only Establishment 


of Its Kind in the U. S. 
Apollo Custom Pants Manufacturers, 


161 FIFTH AVENUE. 


PANTS MADE TO ORDER AT 


NO MORE. | $ | NO LESS. 
| 4 


We have the uniform price of $4 a pair for Pants to you! 
measure from any goods in our store, and at any time. 


Apollo Gustom Pants Janufacturers, 


161 Fifth Ave. 
SOLMS MARCUS & SON. 


AGENTS WANTED ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for Samples. 


Death of Dr. Kohut. 

Dr. Alexander Kohut, rabbi of the syna- 
gogue of the Congregation Ahawath Chesed, 
Lexington ave. and Fifty-fifth street, died 
Friday, May 25, at his residence, No. 160 
Kast Seventy-second street. He was stricken 
with paralysis a few days previous, but had 
been ailing for some time. 

Dr. Kohut was renowned as an Oriental 
scholar and writer, and wasan honorary mem- 
ber of many Oriental historical societies, He 
was a native of Hungary, and was fifty-two 
years old. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Breslauin 1867, and first filled the 
office of rabbi at Tarnowitz, in Polish Russia, 
but was induced by love of country to return 
to Hungary, accepting a post at Stuhlweis- 
senbury. He was elected to the Hungarian 
Parliament, but did not take his seat, having 
accepted a call to New York in 1885. 

[lis first work as an author was entitled 
‘About the Jewish Angelology and Demon- 
ology in their relations to Pariseeism.’’ For 
this he received a prize from the German 
Oriental Society. One of his most celebrated 
works, the one which yained for him the 
eulogies of the great orientalists of the world, 
was the ‘‘Aruch Completum,” a ‘Talmudical 
encyclopedia, based upon the Midrashic dic- 
tionary of Nathan ben Jechiel, of the elev- 
enth century. It comprised nine volumes, 
4,000 pages, and involved twenty-three years 
labor. 

Among other important works by Dr. 
Kohut are “Criticism on the Translation of 
‘<Ks- 


chatology of the Jews,’’ and an English dic- 


the Persian Bible by Joseph Tawus.’’ 


tionary of ethical quotations from the Tal- 
mud which the Scribners are about to publish. 
tle was an occasional and valued contributor 
to THE REFORM ADVOCATE, his last pro- 
duction being ‘*Discussions on Isaiah from an 


Unpublished 


Manuscript of the Sixteenth 


Century.’’ 

The funeral took place on the 29th ult., 
the services being held atthe temple. Dr. 
Gottheil, Dr. Szold of Baltimore, Dr. Gut- 
man of Syracuse and Rev. H. P, Mendes of 
ficiated. 


Hebrew Union College. 


The nineteenth arnual examination of the 
classes of the-College at Cincinnati, com- 
mences on June 12 and continues four days. 
The first degree of the college will be con- 
preparatory Dreeben, 


department; Louis 


Joseph hornfeld, leon 


Abr. Hirschberg, 
Nelson, 


The graduation and 


Moses, of Louisville, will be the orator. 
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How’s This! 


EXCELSIOR 


Manufacturers of and Deaiers in THE ONLY 


INVISIBLE 


FLOOR ALARM 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
2872 ARCHER AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, South 274. 


ELECTRIC MAT CO. 


BURGLAR FROOE 


IN THE WORLD. 


Hall’sCatarrh Cure. 


obligation made by their firm, 


sale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 


ferred on June 15 on four graduates from the 


ordination of the 
rabbis Abram Gideon, Bennett Grad, Isaac E. 
Marcuson, David Marx, J. Moses,I. Rosenthal 
and Abram Simon takes place on Friday even- 
ing at the Mound St. Temple. Dr. A. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props. Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Tol- 
edo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 
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INSTRUCTIONS in SWIMMING 


By Competent Lady and Gentlemen Teachers. 


SOUTH SIDE NATATORIUM. 
S. BARBER, Manager. 
2321-29 WABASH AVENUE. 


Instruction in Sewing. 


HE SOUTH SIDE ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
KINDERGARTEN, 3202 RHODES AVENUE, 
will continue during the summer, A new and ex- 
cellent feature will be the opening of CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN AND OLDER GIRLS for in- 
struction in PLAIN and FINE SEWING and 
FANCY WORK 

Be German and French spoken. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Law Department of Lake 
Forest University. 
FACULTY: 
AON. JOSEPH M. BAILEY, LL. D. 
Justice of Supreme Court of J linois 
AON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL.D. 
Justice of Appelate Court, First District cl 
llinois, and others. 
Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
ithenwum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 
Undergraduate Course of two years, Post-Grad- 
iate Course of one year. 
Diplomas granted on two years’ attendance, 
idmuts to the bar of this state on motion. 
For further intormation address the secretary, 
ELMER ELE. BARRETT, LL B. 
1503 to 1504 Unity BUILDING. 


WEINGART INSTITUTE. 
Select Day and Boarding School for Boys. 


22 and 24 East 9ist Street. 
Bet. Madison and Fifth Ave... NEW YORK. 


Collegiate and Commercial Courses. Location 
and accommodations better than those of any simi- 
larinstitution. Well equipped gymnasium and well 
assorted school library, special features. Refers 
to the Rev. Drs. Kohler, Gottheil, Kohut and Weiss, 
to Dr. H. Baar, to Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., and to 
julius Katzenberg, Es« Send for prospectus. 
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Sanitary Plumbing 


CAS FITTINC, 


(28 Thirty-First St. CHICAGO, 


Estimates Furnished, 
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Telephone 947 South. 


\Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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at ill eer alg 


Author of * Poems,” ‘Essays,’ ‘Legends from Story- 


land,” *‘St, Solifer,” ‘A Grateful Spirit," *‘Hap- 


AND piness from Thoughts,” etc., etc, 
—> | OAN ) A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
® and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- a a ( OO a8 na 
pearance of the author's essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
Mi O E f2 & O prose’’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
bd Biour literature in very condensed and original 
120 LASALLE ST. 


ar 


‘ 
: 
: 
: 
: 


form ”’ A COLLECTION OF 


In its plan More THAN Kin is nota _— pee ‘ 
Says, nor is it a treatise, norisitanovel, yet it has 

3 Songs, Services and Responses 
For JEWISH SABBATH SCHOOLS AND HOMES 


some traits ofallthese. Its thoughts are grouped 


M around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
L ahdSSeé, OPTICIAN, and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
4 

88 MADISON ST., Tribune Bldg. 


SIGHT 'S PRICELESS! 


two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness in its various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
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Importer, Manufacturer and Dealer in 


EYE GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, 


Standard Opera, Field and Marine Glasses. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Barom- 
eters, Magic Lanterns, Etc. . 


Photo Outfits, Kodaks, Etc. 


1868——--CONSULT THE OLD RELIABLE.——189? 
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——_————— 


J. CO. WILSON, A..P. GREEN, 
Prest. Sec. & Treas. 


Excelsior Laundry Co., 


(itcoRPORATEL:) 


Office and Works: 
144 Twenty - Second Street. 


~~. 


Phone South 168, 


Fine Work. Quick Service, 
Douglass Fancy Bakery, 
G. C. BARTHOLOMAE, Prop’r, 


293 Thirty-Fifth St. - CHICACO. 
Fine Ice Cream and Fruit Ices. 
Angel Food, Charlotte Russe. 
GERMAN TORIEN. 


Wn, Wilson Supp.y at Decorate Co.. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


PAINTING, GLAZING and 


GENERAL DECCRATING 
3863-65 Cottage Grove Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


TEI. CAKIAND 6. 


—— 


A. M. Coss. 


W. R. FORBEs, 


COBB & FORBES, 
Livery and Boarding Stables, 


Forty-third St. and Prairie Ave. 


Telephone, Oakland 878. CHICAGO 


LOWE BROS., 


EUREKA MEAT MARKET, 


Dealers in 


Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats, 


Poultry, Vegetables, Fish and Canned Goods, 
3140 COTTAGE CROVE AVENUE. 


Orders called for and delivered promptly. 


WIFE unr sera at 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
: ! \ proved liigh Arm Singer sewing machine 
“ay =4 finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
u ee Oya and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Nk 


xe ual 
aa oT 
——— - 


os 


4 Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
i der Shuttle, Scif.Setting Needle aud a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
Ments. Buy from factory and save deajer’s and agent’s profits. 
FRE Cat This Out and send to-day 8 r machine or large free 


some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


i5mo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


rs 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc. 


O 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen, 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life, 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. fhe Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of tae World’s Fair, | 


OXFORD MFG, CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, 15 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- | 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
III. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix ; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, 81.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


—_ 


Arranged by: 
RABBI ISAAC S. MOSES, Chicago 


It is the purpose of this book to bring cheerfulness and devotion into our Sabbath 
Schools. Our children love to sing; but there has been no book adequate to the taste 
and capacity of our Sabbath Schools. The present work offers not only songs for 
the opening and closing of the school; it is to supplement the religious and ethical 
instructions of the class-room. The Services added to this book are intended to train 
our children to take part in divine service, to make them familiar with the chief 
elements of Jewish worship, and thus prepare the way for congregational singing. 
Let the voices of young and old once more be heard in our synagogues. The melodies 
selected will all be found singable. Many an old familiar tune will meet the ear. 
The four special services have been prepared with a view to the growing demand of 
children’s festivals. The Flower Service can be arranged also for the closing or grad- 
uating exercises of the school. The Harvest Service for Thanksgiving Day, the 
National Service for the Memorial Days of the Republic, and the Hanukkah and 
Purim Service, require no recommendation; they will be welcomed by superintendents 
and schools. To conduct these services properly a thorough preparation is absolutely 
necessary. Each school or congregation should organize a Choral Society, meeting 
regularly once a week and not interfering with time allowed for the Sabbath school. 
Once learned the songs will be taken up by the children from year to year, almost 
without further perparation. A selection of Hebrew responses and hymns, drawn 
from the compositions of Sulzer and Lewandowski, has been added for the benefit of 
small congregations whose voluntary choirs are often at a loss as to Jewish music. 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS... 


Songs of Praise, [lorning and Evening Songs, Songs for Festivals 
and the Seasons, Patriotic Songs, Songs of Duty, Songs for Primary 
Classes, Six Services, Flower Service, Harvest Service, National 


Service, Hanukkah and Purim Songs, Responsive Readings, Hebrew 
Responses and Hymns 


BOARD COVERS, 200 PAGES, 50c. Each 


Special Terms when ordered in quantities 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY AND TERMS... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers 


~<tGes—_175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


SACCHARIN TABLETS. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Diabetes, Diarrhoea, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, Ete 


INCOMPARABLE FOR 


CORPULENT PEOPLE AND ATHLETES. 


They do not make FAT, but render palatable the nutriments that produce 


BLOOD, BONE AND MUSCLE. 


Of great virtue for sweetening the foods of 


BABIES AND CONVALESCENTS. 
SACCHARIN does not decompose or undergo any change whatever in the system, thereby prevent- 
ing Sour Stomach, Flatulency, Thrush, Etc. 
SACCHARIN TABLETS “bring out’ the delicate aroma of Coffee or Tea. Connoisseurs recognize 
their saperiority as sweetening agents. 
SACCHARIN TABLETS develop the ‘“‘bouquet’’ and take away the acerbity and harshness of /l’znes, 


Liquors, Punch, Etc., while their use prevents Headaches, ‘‘ Katzen-Jammer’’ and Disorders of 
the Stomach. 


SACCHARIN TABLETS are priceless for Expeditions, Sea Voyages, Hunting or Camping Parties, 


Mr. WaLTER WELLMAN, leaderof the expedition of the Chicago Heva/d now in search of the 
North Pole, writes from Washington, as follows: 
Messrs E£. L. Prussing & Co., Limited, Chicago, Il!,: 

Dear Sirs: Your Tablets on 7es¢ prove satisfactory, and your prices agreeable. You may there- 
fore send me for use in my expedition six boxes of one dozen bottles. Send bill to me at Washington. 

I am, sincerely yours, WALTER WELLMAN. 

SACCHARIN is cleaner, purer and healthier than sugar, and is 500 times sweeter, Patented and 

manufactured only by Fahlberg, List & Co, Germany, and for sale by all first-class Pharmacists, or 


eo E. L. PRUSSING & CO., Limited, 
34 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report ; = 
Baking — 

O Steam and Hot Water. 


Powder 


WFO 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


PERFECT CIRCULATION. 7. 
1 SNYDACKER 7 0 LARGEST ASSORTMENT. aos 
! ks nnouncements é ; 
| — BEST ON BARTH. 
if 0 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


COAL MERCHANTS, vv: sscsy or cnees 


DOCKS AND RAIL YARD ligious Societies in Chicago. 
AT FULLER STREET BRIDGE. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
Telephone, South 94. pl nen GENES OEE Ist Db l 


Branch Office: 153 Washington St., CHICAGO, |Cate the special fel‘owship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 


: ethical and spiritual purposes the words are NEW YORK, 92 Centre St. 
Chas. Friedlander, growing less and Jess in importance, when BOSTON, 44 Oliver St. 


used to differentiate the one from th other. 


= 
>= 
- 
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= AMBRICANRADIATOR Compan) | © 


1114113 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 324 N. First St. 
ST. PAUL, Nat'l German Am, Bank Bldg. r 


NATIONAL. 


> ee 


to OD ee 
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ee Ges [he pastors and societies named below have FACTORIES: DETROIT AND BUFFALO. 
Locksmith a growing seuse of community of work and sa sieiin ———. 
F / es interest, viz.: The liberation of the human L. WOLKE MANIFA CTITRING C*O., S. 
- * and Bell anger. mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
> a ¢ eae secration of the life that now is, and the ’ 
ae Electric and Mechani- ennobling of our city, our country and the PLUMBING GOODS. 
be rorld 
i ] cal Bells at low figures. |“°"'°: — 
He Speaking Tubas, Burg-| Ari. Sours CHuRcH, corner Oakwood H W . ic 
Ph lar Alarms and General! Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin S 0 ROOMS: 9 Dearborn street. Chicago. H 
Jobbing. Lloyd Jones, Minister. , — oe 
Alt — oo CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central JUST RECEIVED. MA 
i | 0 order. GUNSMITHING.) Viusic Hall. corner cf State and Randolph —__—_——_—_—— BA 
HN (7II STATE STREET streets, David Swing, Minister. 
CHICACO. CHURCH OF Our FarHer (Universalist), SECOND SPRING STOCK 
ase sia ‘ pe Stes ee FISK, CLARK & FLAGG’S 
W ~ MEYER A CO CHURCH OF THE MesstAH (Unitarian), N 


ei “ae reg ~ ae avenue and 23d street, NECKWEAR, BRACES AND NEGLIGEE SHIRTS he 

W. ’ ‘enn, Minister, dor 

Artistic Painting, Decorating CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), A ion 
AND PAPER HANGING, corner of Warren avenue and Kobey street. CH S. SCH USTER, an 


M. H. Ilarris, Minister. 
211 THIRTY-FIRST STREET, 


“NGLEWOO INIVERSALIST CHURC : 
ENGLEWOOD t adi BSALSES : -* ; > H, First Store West of former location. 7O 8 ADAMS ST. 
Estimates Furnished. CHICAGO. Stewart avenuc and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 


SIDNEY LOEB. AucustT GATZERT. 


R [} 5 3 1 F Fo if} 4 C 0) ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
* | House, Clark street, near Randolph. MM. M. 


- Mangasarian, Minister, t T7 T C 
Ladies Tailor Hressmaker FRIENDS’ Society, second floor «f the LOEB ts A FR 
' Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. a 


alld Riding Habits, kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana Ay 


218 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, : 
dee ORTGAGE BANKERS 3 
CHICAGO. O\kK PARK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), M * ot) 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. “es 
COOK & McLAIN, PEOPLE's CHURCH (Independent), McVick- = 
Se te, er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 195 LA SALLE ss 
He CHICAGO STEAM DYE WORKS, |W. thos.’ sisiscce 
| i}: 80 Dearborn St. and 261 W. Madison St. RYDER CHAPEL (Universaiist), Sheridan 27 
ib Works: 54 & 56 39th Street. ibecentate. Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF INVESTORS WE CARRY AT ALL 
ia ister 
‘—e # as + . . 
1a ie Dyers and Scourers in SILK AND WOOL.) sinar Coxcrecarion: (Jewish), Indiana TIMES A LARGE NUMBER OF DESIRABLE MORTGAGES ON 7 
(ay " Gentlemen's Garments Cleaned, avenue and 2Ist street. EG: llirsch, Muin- HAND, IN LARGE AND SMALL AMOUNTS, SECURED BY IM- 7 
ey? Dyed, Repaired anc red, r 
His yed, Repaired and Altered ister. | ~ PROVED CHICAGO CITY PROPERTY, AND BEARING 5%, 6 fe 
a4 THE PARISIAN ST. Paul’s Cuurcu (Universalist), Prairie : 
= a avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- AND 7 PER CENT. INTEREST. PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST O 
re Steam Carpet Cleaning Works ister. PAYABLE IN GOLD. CHOICE INVESTMENTS FOR ESTATES, — 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 


SAVING AND TRUST FUNDS. 


Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila blake, 
Minister, 


Unity Cuuxen (Unitarian), comer oh |MONEY TO LOAN ON FIRST-CLASS IMPROVED REAL ESTATE AT LOWEST RATES. 
earborn avenue an Ve piace. Money Advanced ca Build. 


ZION CONGREGATION. (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo . 


seph Stolz, Minister. THE GREAT AMERICAN 


STEAM CARPET AND LACE. CLEANING WORKS. 


Sst. Paul Park—A New Picnic 
| Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid. 


Ground, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor. 
Rugs and Drapery a Specialty 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


2744 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


MRS. F. BAUER, JOS. DAVIS, 
Proprietor. Manager, 


Telephone 8210. 


tr, & Mrs. FRED H. RUSS, 


2449 Cottage Grove Ave . CHICAGO, 
UN DERTAKERS. 


Telanhone 8356. 


St. Paul Park is located at Morton, Ill., 14 


miles north of Chicago on the Chicago, Mil- 


that 1s pleasant and profitable, send us 
vour address immediat-zly. We teach men 
and women how to earn from $5 per day 
to %$3.000 per year, without having had 
Drr ¥visuS experience, and furnish the em- 
oO... ent at which they can make that 
ani. ‘int Capital unnecessary. A trial will 
cos! you nothing. Write to-day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


Box 1001, 


One-half is a grove of large maples -- the other 
half is a leve] meadow, suited for base ball, 
tennis and all outdoor games. Good boating 
on river, and in every way the most attrac- 
tive picnic ground in the vicinity of Chicago. 

For further information, rates, etc., apply 
to H. E Laing, City Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 207 Clark 


waukee and St. Paul Ry. ‘Ihe grounds cover dad Lelie 
OU ah ug eighty acres on the North Branch river. Spans, 208 . 


NICHOLAS AUW, 141 East Twentieth Street, CHICAGO. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


——————— 


ed 


Street, 


Augusta, Maine. | 


STEAM CARPET 


FURNITURE PACKING. 
STORAGE: 


3104 & 3106 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
Telephone, South 647, 


H. A. HOERLEIN, 


> 


CLEANING and RENOVATING WORKS. 


UPHOLSTERING AND FURNITURE REPAIRING. 
MATTRESSES RENOVATED. 
Factory and Cleaning Works: 


3146 & 3148 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
OHIO 


AGO. 
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CENTRAL A. ROSENBECKER, GLOBE MARKET 
. 
FRED VOEPEL, Prop’r. 
ale ty Deposit Vaults Will furnish only the BEST MUSIC for all occa \ 7 = 
sions, with his WELL-KNOWN ORCHESTRA Dealer in 
OONDUOTED BY 


or MILITARY BAND. 


Jhe illinois Jrust gi Savings Bank 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,700,000. 
“The Rookery,” CHICAGO. 


Safes for Rent at $5 per year and upward. 
Storage for Valuables in Bulk in the Largest and 
Best Watched Vaults in the World. 


Fancy Meats and Vegetables 


STRING QUINTETTE FOR PARLOR MUSIC. And all kinds of 


POULTRY, GAME AND FISH, 


a) 


Office, 235 WABASH AVENUE, 4th Floor. |'22 THIRTY-FIRST STREET, 


Near Cor. South Park Ave. 
Telephone, 5204 Mair 
? ” 
John J. Mitchell, Pres. John B. Druke, Vice-Pres. House. 1626 Barry A Telephone, South 544. CHICACO. 
Wm. H. Mitchell, 2d Vice-Pres. Wm. H. Reid, 3rd Vice-Pres , gy Wve. 
Jas. H. Gibbs, Cashier. 8. M. Chattell, Asst. Cashier 


Violin Students can secure time for lessons by 
applying at above addresses. 


ROB BOYD, Mor, Safety Deposit Vaults 


_ 


HERMAN FELSENTHAL, Pres., 
Jacos Gross, Vice-Pres., 
FreED MILLER, Cashier. 


Bank of Commerce 


TEMPLE BUILDING 


Ss. W. Cor. Monroe and La Salle Sts. 


SWEZEY’$ 


-—IMPROVED— 


Homb Walter 


For Dwellings, 


With Automatic 
Latch. 


LicuHt Runnino! 

EASILY MANAGED! 

HUNDREDS NOW IN 
UseE! 


Angelo De Prosse 


Jeacher of 


PIANO. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 9 
to 12 and 2 to 5 at his office, 


INDER STATE supervision, | (Charley’s Aunt) |%°07 0% Mimbett tall 


Will give instruction at residences 


And every one giv- 
ing entire satis- 
faction. 
4dopted by all the 


leading Architects, 

in . - OIRECTION—CHARLES FROHMAN. Contractors and 

Capital, $500,000. _ MONDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS, Owners. Without 

Has succeeded the banking firm of Felsentha\,| [OOLEy’s Theatre has settled down to a coum te Set 
Gross & Miller; solicits the accounts of BANK- 


the market. 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
120 20th S8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


ERS, MERCHANTS, PROFESSIONAL MEN, degree of prosperity that is certainly refresh 


MANUFACTURERS, AND OF ALL CLASSES |ing. Not only does “Charley’s Aunt,’’ con- J H KOWALSKI 
OF OUR CITIZENS WHO ARE IN NEED OF ad ® 
BANKING FACILITIES. 


tinue to fill the theatre nightly, but it is 


p | t Ti Q r surpassing allformer records for a summer VOICE CULTURE. 

ayS Interest On time Veposiis attracti The sixth week begins Sunday 2 
) | posits, es ok, estes, cle eck casa, Ct. See ee ee. BA, ROTZER 
Makes loans upon approved Chicago real estate he soth performance will take place June 243 WABASH AVE. J O H N O ’ 
atcurrent rates, and buys and sells investment | 1th: it will be made a gala night, 


securities; issues letters of credit, buys and sells 


; HANS KLEMM, Manager, 
domestic and foreign exchange, and makes coilect- CHICAGO OpERA House: The opening of Residence — 3763 Vernon Avenue. 
ions at all available points. i ; 
the eighth extravaganza season at the Chicago| TERMS: 44 or 20 Half-Hour Lessons, Payable VIENNA MODEL B 5 
_ Strictly in Advance, 
aoe 8 os ho Opera House, Thursday, June 7th, is the 


*@ | most important event in the line of amuse : ST Lie ave nd Gee ST. CHICAGO. 
MCAVOY BREWING COMPANY’S F VISCONTI, 


ment enterprises to be chronicled this summer. 


CELEBRATED 


4h , . . > >¢ ; T 4 i T ] 
Che names of Irene Verona, Frankie M. Ray- Dealer ln ANTIQUE PURNIIURE. 
mond, Ada Deaves, Mary Thorne, Edith Cabinet Maker ant Upholstering 
. 
BEER Wynne, Hallen Mostyn, Henry Norman, ; 
e All kinds of Inlaid Furniture Repaired. 
John J. Burke and others seen upon the play- Mattresses Made to Order and Renovated, 


erPORT bills of the new piece guarantee capable acting| QO 20 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Bottled Especially for Family Use. and correct impersonation of the various 


A pure and exhilarating drink, made of the best/characters. ‘Aladdin, Jr.’’ abounds with 


aa Pom Sept 7 : oa VANS JTORIN McCoy 
: 12 tuneful airs and appropriate lyrics. ‘The P 
OMee Duals Semester: Y a mo me om a Livery, Boarding and Sale Stable 
South Park Ave Bet 934 and ATH Sireets words and music will become as popular, if DAD : NAN CARP First Class Broughams and Carriages. 
Hee amar He not more so, as anything heretofore turned - . : = REASONABLE PRICES. 
© - ae e JU ielenhone 8123. 3438-3440 Forest Ave, 
out by thecompany. Thestory of ‘‘Aladdin ANDOLP ; 


as G CLINNIN as told in the ‘*Arabian Nights,’’ has been AMP FOR sats . 
s . 9 . 


cleverly employed. His search for missing 


2735 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. treasure, the discovery of the magic lamp, 


pf 


THE POPULAR LINE 


= 


es a 
: is adve agician and | 
FROM OUR OWN FARMS. his adventures with the wily magician | 
pe Milk and Cream we furnish our customers| the love affair of the Widow Bohea’s son with 
iS direct from our own farm in Elgin . >: ; | 
, , . er “ " . 4 < Q . — 
L have cows especially selected to furnish Milk the Princess Badroulbadour furnish the plot y 
a01eS, 


- As might be expected in extravaganza, the 
0 Hotels, Restaurants and Boarding Houses we 


4 


: ~* 5 ion ARTISTIC FRAMING AND REGILDING, = i aid _—* 
"Olive end Euan — ‘ er ewe gO oe — “ FINE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. _BETWEEN_ 
€ and Depot—2735 indiana Ave. finally triumph over all obstacles by the ai a 
ie J. G. CLINNIN. of the Genii of the Lamp and of the Ring. HIRAM J. THOMPSON, Chicago 
ae | 84 WABASH AVE. 7 ; 
SCHILLER: ‘These are the last nights of 


. 
“The Black Hussar,” for it will be withdrawn . Indianapolis 
at the close of this week for the production of BOYDSTON BROS. . , 


aAVEATS TRADE MAR and Tartar.” The story of “The Ter and| O NDERTAKERS. Cincinnati, 


. 
Tartar’? is a delightfully humorous creation LADY ASSISTANTS. ( Icago, 

CAN I COPYRIGHTS. |  . by Harry B. Smith and its charasing music is 3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 

aky & SS aamalanen retraite eter ttertteren abtteesncehoes oanene. Lafayette, 
fone sa the patent business. | Communica. suppose. From its first production it was an ms : 
tain cd concerning Patents and how to ob- |instant and pronounced success and has al- MITCHELL &, LEWIS CO., Lo IS ille 
fal and scientif books sent free. pee ways been an immense favorite with the Cit Ex ress. Delive and Ul V y 
thecial notice in the Scientific American, and comic opera loving public. Wm. Wolff's y p ? ry AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 
Out cost to the inventor. This rigid ee |creation of Muley Hassan in the forthcoming Farm Wagons. 


ed weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b arths Tv T ” 3; : 
wrsoat circulation of any scientific work inthe |0P¢ra ‘“larand Tartar” is looked for with 


“ PULLMAN SLEEPING and COMPART-. 
opening Edition, monthly, & hate great curiosity by the laughter loving public. 443 445 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
8, ¢ cents. , . . 


iy, $2. oa os. beeen. Beene MENT CARS on Night Trains. 
um T con o - - . . . 2 . 
hows plates, in colors. and hotogra pas pe J. Aldrich Libbey, the famous baritone; Jane PARLOR CHAIRS and DINING CARS 
latest designe sep et eling builders toshowthe |Stuart, the original and vivacious soubrette, ' 
MUNN gan secure contracts. Address . . erm Day Trains. 
Saas QO» NEW Yor«E, $61 BroaDway. | Agnes Delaporte, soprano and Ethel Lynton, B. G ‘ ROBINSON, 
a a 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED. 


the contralto, Wm. Stephens, the tenor and 
VICTORIAS. LANDAUS, BROUGHAMS. the others have all strong and attractive char- MASO N & BU | aD ER _ For Rates, Time Tables, Etc., apply at City 
JAC KSON’S acters in the ‘“Tar and Tartar,’? which will g | Ticket Office. 


F | N E LI V E R ES be produced with the same attention to detail, Box 37, Builders’ Exchange, 232 CLARK STREET, 
9 |ensemble, musical excellence and scenic dis- FAROE: CHICAGO, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, play which have characterized the Schiller 40 ALDINE SQUARE, “ CHICAGO. y FRANK J. REED, 
197 and 199 East 23d Street, | operas to date. Telephone, Main 404. Gen’l Passenger Agent, Monon Bloca, Chicag 
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Foremost Baking Powder in all the World. 


X 
W orld’s Tribute to 


a Dr Price’s 


i Cream Baking Powder 


\ Highest Award, both 

Medal and 

\ Diploma. 
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) Medal and Diploma 


AWRCE YZ oy AWARDED TO 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


The highest award was given on every claim, comprising superiority in leavening power, keeping properties, purity 
and excellence. The verdict has been given by the best jury ever assembled for such a purpose, backed by the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Chemist of the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.,who made an elabor- 
ate examination and test of all the baking powders. This is pre-eminently the highest authority on such matters in 
America. 

This verdict conclusively settles the question and proves that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is superior in 
every way to any other brand. 


noe L St Spa ee 


a’ - : a " on 
a 7 et .s 
2. ° 4 
a ’ 4 


NOTE—The Chief Chemist rejected the Alum Powders, stating to the World’s Fair jury that he considered them unwholesome. 


‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ 


DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER is the standard for purity and perfection the world over, - 


and is beyond comparison. Its purity and goodness are household words. Always full weight. Never 
varies. Never disappoints. 


Dr. Price’s is peculiarly adapted for export, as neither long sea voyages nor climatic changes effect it. 
Will keep fresh and sweet for years. 


| | How Cream of Tartar Is [lade. 


Tt is a fact that certain envious manufac- _ _ Cream of Tartar—which enters so largely into the manufacture of Dr. 
‘ f Bakine Powd REE OE Price’s Cream Baking Powder—is obtained from the tart wines of France, 
ee oP co ee “ 7 . re Germany, Austria, etc. The Crude Tartar, called Argols, is deposited on the 
erity to even place their goods in competition sides of the wine casks during the fermentation ofthe wine. After the wine 
with Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder at the is drawn off this crystal deposit is removed, dried and exported to America, 
World’s Fair, have since it closed,* advertised where the elaborate process of refining goes on, producing the snow-white 
: ‘ crystals of Cream of Tartar. Specimens of this product, in all its conditions, 
nh -sioey-notunlty-c90eivee 28 ARE i DAM from the crude Argols in its a wine va the purified and refined 
article embodied in Dr Price’s Cream Baking Powder, were shown at the 
such an unfair and reprehensible act is quite Price Baking Powder Company’s late exhibit in the Agricultural Building, 
unnecessary. World’s Columbian Exposition. 


= i = NOTE—The Cream of Tartar Refinery controlled by the Price Baking Powder 
] | Company is the most complete and extensive in the world. 
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SPECIAL JOINT EDITION OF «THE REFORM ADVOCATE” AND « UNITY.” 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS 


OF 


SOCIETIES. 


HELD AT SINAI TEMPLE; CHICAGO, May 22, 23, 24, 25, 1894. 


COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


Part III. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 


CHICAGO: 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Pub.isHers, 175 DeEarsorn Sr. 
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- SCHLESINGER 
MAYER _ 


ese Whenever you even think of Dry Goods 


think of Schlesinger & Mayer 
at the same time. 


Whenever you even think of Dry Goods 
think of Schlesinger & Mayer 
at the same time. 


lS Whenever you even think uf Ory Goods 
think of Schlesinger & Mayet 
at the same time. 


Whenever you even think of Dry Goods 
think of Schlesinger & Mayer 
at the same time. 


DERNBURG, GLICK & HORNER 


STATE AND ADAMS STS. 


A Tailor-Made Suit 


a perfect waist. 
You find herein all the 
beautiful inspirations of 
the originator, and 


You save money. 


K. H. HENDRICKSON, 
WARRANTED STOVES AND RANGES. 
HARDWARE AND TINWARE. 


CORNICH AND TIN SHOF 


FURNACES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


Sesoke Stacks, Kic.. 3548-3550 STATE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Stoves Stored and Repaired. 


Old Stoves taken in Exchange. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RUBEL & CO, 


15 AND 77 LAKE ST, 


DeLee & Dernburg. 
THE LINING STORE, 


189 STATE STREET, 


Palmer House Block, 


The only exclusive Lining and Dress Finding 
store in the city. 


The great advantage in trading with us is: 


The Best Assortment. 
The Lowest Prices. 


You will find here what you can not get elsewhere. 


Special Bargains Every MONDAY and THURSDAY. 


_— 


STORE TELEPHONE, 8576 


GREENHOUSE TELEPHONE, 8617. 


"|. 7. ANTHONY CO, =S=Ploriste, 


Stores, 2205 & 2207 Michigan Ave. 


A choice selection of Cut Flowers con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Decorations of 
every description promptly attended to. 


DECORATING WITH FLOWERS AND TROPICAL PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 


HEUMATISM CURED OR NO PAY. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS. 


The Dr. Griffin 
Sure Rheumatic Cure Co. 


(A CORPORATION.) 


Creenhouses, 3425 Prairie Ave. 


Growers of Orchids, Decorative and Bad. 
ding Plants. 


DR. GRIFFIN, 

Pres. and Treas, 
WILKIN, 

1st Vice-President, 
KAYNE, 

2d Vice-President. 
RISTE, 

Secretary. 
MYERS, 

Manager. 


DR. 
DR, 


DR. 


DR. 


Offices: 1132 Masonic Temple, C HICAGO. 
DR. DADIRRIAN’S MATZOON, 


THE FRIEND OF INVALIDS AND FEVER PATIENTS. 
The Most Wholesome and Fattening Food, and an Excellent SUMMER DRINK. 


It is made from the purest cow's milk, sterilized and digested. 
Should be obtained and used always fresh, 


The genuine prepared only by DR, M. G. DADIRRIAN, 
Laboratory and Office: 8S30 Langley Ave., Chicago. 


For sale by leading druggists. 


RESTAURANT. 


INPORTER OF WINES. Domestic and Imported Beer on Draught, 
159 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


LEXINGTON wiveny srasces 
2232 Indiana Ave. 
Telephone, South 405. Chicago. 


SPECIAL RATES BY THE MONTH. 


EDWARD C. DOUGLAS, 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFER; 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Galvanized Iron Skylights, Metal Cornices, Corrugated Iron, Smoke Stacks, Gutters and 
Conductor Pipes, Ventilating and Blast Pipes, Copper and Sheet Iron Work of all 
kinds, and the Celebrated Jumbo Hot Air Furnaces. Make a Specialty in 
all kinds of Slate, Tin and Iron Roofing. Metal Tanks and Kettles 
for Hotels, Retinning, Etc. ° 
Dealer in all kinds of Roofing Material. Tel. South 571. 2965 STATE STREET. 


CUT FLOWERS. Choicest stock in the “ay 
178 Michigan Ave. (SCAR J, FRIEDMAN. 


Telephone, Oakland 563. 


(Between Madison and Monroe Streets) 
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